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HOXIE’S CIVICS FOR NEW YORK STATE— $1.00 


By CHARLES DE FOREST HOXIE, 
Member of the New York Bar. 


An indispensable text-book for high schools and upper 
grammar grades, covering the entire field of civics froma 
New York State point of view. It is prepared on the plan 
laid down by the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, and 

Meets the Requirements of 
the Regents’ Examinations. 

The treatment of the work is historical and every subject is 
introduced in the form of a familiar and interesting illustra- 
tion. 

The book includes a complete index, summaries, and refer- 
ences for collateral reading, and is well illustrated with maps. 

The Topics in Civics outlined in the Regents Syllabus are 





given in the Appendix, with page references to this book, 





where each topic is fully discussed. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-.--Publishers 


j Washington Square, New York 
SCHOOL MUSIC 

















READY IN GHE EARLY FALL. 





Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 
Intended to supply the needs of Grammar and High Schools 
and Academies, and will be, in every respect, a first-class Alge- 
bra Text-Book. 


OUR LIST OF SCHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS INCLUDES 
Civil Government, _ 


By EDWARD SCHWINN, M.A., and W. WESLEY STEVENSON; 





In this volume is presented a description of the various 
forms of government, local, State, and national, together with 
a discussion of the government of the United States frem a 
historical point of view. - The close relations of history and 
the Constitution are specially described, and numerous outlines 
and tables inserted. 





LiprincotT’s MENTAL ARITH- BERT's First STEPS. ee L001 


METIC. BERT’s PRIMER OF IENTIFIOC 
LipPINcoTT’s ELEMENTARY ARITH- KNOWLEDGE. 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 


METIO. 
LIPPINCOTT’s PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIO 


PaTRICK’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

PATRICK’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. KEY TO CHAUVENET’S PLANE AND 

MogrRis’s PRIMARY HISTORY OF SoLip GEOMETRY (BYERLY Ep- 
UNITED STATES. ITION). 

MogRI8’s ELEMENTARY HisTQry oF CHAUVENET’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
UNITED STATES. (BYERLY EDITION). 

MogRis’s Youna SrupEentTs’ His- CHAUVENET’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
TORY OF UNITED STATES. CUTTER’S BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 

MorgRIs’s HISTORY OF CUTTER’S INTERMEDIATE PHYSI- 
STATES. (ADVANCED). ‘ 

Bert's First STEPS IN SCIENTIFIO 
KNOWLEDGE (COMPLETE). 


CHAUVENET’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY (BYERLY EDITION). 





OLOGY, 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PuysI- 
OLOGY. 





Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 
Teachers and School Officers desirous of introducing new 
Text-Books are respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOGG COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia 














FOR REGULAR AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY USE 





THE SILVER SONG SERIES 





THE BEACON SONG COLLECTIONS 
Compiled and arranged by HERBERT GRIGGS. 
Number One, 256 pp., 72 cents; Number Two, 254 pp., 
72 cents. 

Choice compilations, each containing more than 120 
songs and choruses, sacred and patriotic, for use in high 
schools, colleges, and choral societies; volumes do not 
duplicate couk other. 


SONGS OF THE NATION 


Compiled and edited by Col. CHARLES W. JOHNSON. 
160 pp., 60 cents. * 
The patriotic songs most in demand, songs for anni- 
versaries, and occasions, American folk songs, & group 
of old religious favorites, the best college songs, etc. 


POLYHYMNIA (For male voices) 

Compiled and arranged by JOHN W. TUFTS. 248 pp. $1.12 
A collection of quartettes and choruses, from famous 

composers. For boys’ schools, male quartettes, and 

glee clubs. 


THE SONG CHAPLET (For female voices) 


Compiled and agrenged, by J. HARRY DreMs, Super- 
Mags of este, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 222 
pp., $1.00. 
Part songs and choruses, sacred and secular, for girls’ 
schools (higher grade), seminaries, colleges, choral 
societies, and quartettes. 





SUNSHINE MELODIES 
Music by Prof NATHAN L. GLOVER, Superintendent 
of Music, Public Schools, Akron, O. ords by Mrs. 
M. A. HARRIS. 72 pp., 86 cents. 

A Recreation Song Book for primary schools and 
kindergartens, full of gayety and pretty fancies. 


CHILD LIFE IN SONG 


Composed, selected, and arranged by JoHN W. 
Torts. 76 pp., 60 cents. 
Fifty-four beautifal songs, with accompaniments. For 
home, kindergarten, and school. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY 


Hymns are unsectarian, of a pigh standard of excel- 
lence, well within the musical ability of children. 48 cts. 


THE PRAISE HYMNARY 


For schools, colleges, and Young Men's Christian As- 
sociations ; an inexpensive yet choice selection of sacred 
songs. cents, 


THE STUDENTS’ HYMNAL 


Hymns of Praise, with Selections from Scripture for 
Reading and Chanting. 60 cents. 


These books, issued in pamphlet form, supply in each 
number that material most helpful and most interesting 
in the designated school or grades. Send _for list. 


THE BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL 
SELECTIONS 


A series of sheet music of high qualtg,, Inciuding 
many selections from the great masters. titles and 
prices send for musical price list. 


The QUINCY CHORUS COLLECTION 


Edited by L. T. WADE, late Director of Masic, Public 
Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

Selections from great Masses, Oratorios, and Operas, 
edited for advanced school choruses, and suited to the 
vocal capacities of young singers. For tii and prices 
send for musical price list. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SELECTIONS 


For the Normal Music Course 


Choice vocal music in sheet form for school and class 
use. For titles and prices send for musical price list. 








Correspondence regarding any of our Supplementary Music as well as our Standard Music Series, cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


er my RE 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
wae & Lg oh of # polic er at the lowest rates com- 
y. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


ah! 









SUNBUR and all 
afflictions of the skin. 


Bold every of 25c. 
t Ctnachiaital Somplepree, Gusrsme exwen Co., Newark, N. J 


Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for Scaoots. 67 page-. 6Maps. 5Illus 
Peovy 1 paper covers, postpaid. 60c. Circular free. 
OPPING, Publ’ r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City. 


THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Scribner's Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body ofteachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented ip 
book form. 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to schoo! 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth covers, 











Price, 28 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 6IE. 9thSt., N.Y. 





CONSUMPTION 








et 
, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, <=" Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO., x by mail. 85 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass 





Educational News. 


Utica, N. Y.—A. M. Bingham, of 
Middleboro, Vt.. has been decte teacher 
of English and Latin at the free academy. 


WOoOoDBINE, N.J.—Three hundred pupils 
of the public schools joined with all the 
pupils and teachers of the Baron de Hirsch 
agricultural and industrial school in special 
exercises in honor of President McKinley. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Miss Jessie C. Grin- 
nell, of Chicago, has been elected super- 
visor of drawing. Miss Grinnell has been 
a student in the art department of* the 
Un-iversity of illinois, at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and in the Prang normal 
classes. 


Co-Education is a Success. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Considerable inter- 
est has been aroused in this city by the 
movement against co-education in Phila- 
delphia and citizens are discussing the 

uestion with animation. Supt. Samuel E. 

oose is a firm believer in co-education 
and says that as superintendent he has in 
the past heard some complaints from per 
sons opposed to the present system, but 
that when he came to investigate individ- 
ual cases he could never discover any harm 
traceable to co-education. Mr. Shimmell, 
head of the German department of the 
high school, is reported as saying that 
those pupils in the high school who have 
been at elementary schools which are con- 
ducted upon the co-educational system are 
better behaved than those who have re- 
ceived their primary and intermediate 
educations in schools where the sexes are 
separated. 


Primary Industrial School Opens. 


CoLumBus, GA.—A unique industrial 
school has been started in connection with 
the public schools of this city. It is a 
combination of home and school for 
young children. 

The school is located in the old Clegg 
mansion, at Eighteenth street and First 
avenue. Thesurroundings are very home- 
like and inviting, the house itself being of 


the commodious ante-bellum style of arch- | 


itecture. 

The course of instruction will cover the 
ordinary branches, including manual train- 
ing. There will also be special instruction 
in domestic sciences. Boys will be taught 
the use of the saw, the plane, and the 
hammer, in doing little jobs about the 
house and they will raise vegetables in the 
ample gardens, Girls will be taught table 
setting. cooking, sewing, and laundering. 

This school is Supt. Carleton B. Gib- 
son’s pet project. He made a report to 
the school beard March 12, 1901, favor- 
ing-the establishment of such an in- 
stitution, and his proposition was ac- 
cepted by the board of education April 9. 

The principal of the new school is Prof. 
J. P. S. Neligh, who has had experience 
in ‘this kind of work in Nebraska and 
Illinois, He will be assisted by Mrs. Eva 
R. Bain and Miss Clara Danielson. 

Everything in the new school is ar- 
ranged upon the most home-like basis 
possible. There will not be a desk in the 
house. 

Three sessions will be held—morning, 
afternoon, andevening. The night school 
will be one of the leading features, being 
open with hospitality to all working boys 
and girls. It will be absolutely free. 

(Continued on page 375.) 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Ecerything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 


Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 
Ss CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. co. 
FRENCH s00 aeone s — 
Teaching” Proms 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 

881 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application 

699 Mapison AVE. 


Dr Victor GG Bel 9 New York City 
Author of “ Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
an ogee and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
are of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 

Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 
Bridge Work, and Building 

eeth and Mout 






















Tooth cert 


Special prices to A ts to suit the 
convenience of ee may os arranged. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 














Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
pr.nciples without drugs and for anent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 
air scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on £uropean Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


SCHOOL BELLS Stet? 


MOSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 














You look at the name on a pen, and you Know it is all right when it is gd d 


eee er ERerOOk, & COs | 





ESTERBROOK’S PEN —<alii 


Behind the name there is the uniform care that has been exerted for more than forty years to make it perfect. 


All styles; all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. | 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established f years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


70 Fifth Avenwe, 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
&. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER ~ 
Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Fivd., Chicago, Ii. 


PL, 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. 0. 414 Oentary Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bide. skaloosa, Ia 
588 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg,San Francisco, Oal. 525 Stimson Blk. Angeles, Oal 
UN EXPECT ED VACANCIE must be filed promptly. September and Octo 
ber are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, The Albert Jeachers’ Agency. Fin» Arts Building CHICAGO. 


OCTOBER PLACES gong gas, 7ou, encom 


better position 
KELLOG@'S BUREAU. More places in this year for 
live teachers than ever before. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Es:.1850 
Schermerhorn aetna cee |B. Howoon 


Jouw 0. Hooxwanr} Managers. 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, — 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to 0 lleges, Schools, and ¥amilies,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Scbools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs, MJ YOUNG-FULTUN, A mericau and Foreign Teachers’ 4 gency, 23 Union 


Square New York. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY feathers. “Aseists Teachers in Obtaiuing Posi: 


tions. Hartan P, Frenon, 8! Cuapaet Srreer, Aceany, N.Y 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

















occur during the fall and winter months and 








now reqaire urgent attention. If you can consider a 























d T. -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding Cloth Sides -Price Reduced to | Good Pa r-Well Bound—Convenient for the 
€1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oataoyue Pree—} TyYAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

; “Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 

devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 








Teachers’ price, $1.00 nef, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. - - 61 E. 9th St, New York 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the nec 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 








Languages Taught by Mail 
wan tog Reheeoerae. 
inacod 





mi 
Textbooks teach you to 
understand the la: pA \. 

tive teacher’s voice. 
‘ dison Standai 













The University of Chicago 


offers over 2% elementary and 
college courses by correspond. 
Study a on not its De ertmnente, 

including Pedagogy sthe 
Langoages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruc- 
tion is personal. University credit is granted for 


college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHER OF 


B. (, UNSELD SCHOOL SINGING 


Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Popular Choral Classes, — 
Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 
THE BIGLOW & MAI’ CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YOR 


Home 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 
109 West Firry-Fourts StTRE2xt, 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normat Department, 
Two YEaRs’ CouRsE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 


Circulars sent on application. 
J.¥F.RerGart, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T, HAVEN, Prin. 

















School Books 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly (@)) 
or by the dozen, may be obtained \ 
second-hand or new, 4 any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any ( 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


’ e a 

Delivery prepaid 

Brand new, complete alphabetical ZA 

catalogue, /vee,of school books of ai ((©)) 

publishers, if you mention thisad. 
HINDS & NOBLE 

Cooper Institute New York City 








e Saves Time and Labor ea 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 25 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG &CO,, 61, Ninth &.. N.Y; 
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NOW READY: 


IN THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


By Lanxin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master, Boston Normal School, and Avqunrye H. Kevury 
Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents 


‘LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


For the lower grammar grades, and designed to precede the ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
‘GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, by the same authors, and published last season. 

These two books form a complete course for Grammar Schools. Being from the pen of these 
well-known, experienced and successful educators, they willat once command attention. Teach- 
ers and Superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new language text- 
bovdks. Samples mailed for 20 cents each. 

For third and fourth grades. 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BUOK. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 40 cents 

Can be used earlier than the usual text-book, and precede a ny course in English language. 
Sample copy, 20 cents. CORRESPONDEN OK SULICITE. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., - - Boston, New York, Chicago. 








Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportanity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attituder 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 
THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Av«’ 





BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. WEW YORE: 5 West 18th St. 





Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President. Henry M. Pures, Secretary. 


Joun A. Hart, President. 














GEN YEARS’ PROG RESS, Percentage 
1890 Gains a Gol ns 
I ED es cntnannenow $2,214,552.42 $4,824, ta. 74 $2, 509,977.82 7.86 
income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096. 1 1,072,685. 14 564,589.04 th 11 
PETA nce denosbavees $2,722,648.52 _$5,897,164.88 — $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets POSRURDNE, BE sg cckcp deen cescec cece $II, ay <-¥ 4 $26, py 622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... $63,290 $136 923.00 $72,948,13400 115.26 
Surplus December 31................006 $870, or 7 $2, "324,638. 5I  $1,454.053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid toits policyholdersin 
Death Claims. $20 163,430.97 Endowments Matured, 3 370,018 00 Dividends, 9,559 142.03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,§26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus.$2,324,635.15 








Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System 
ur Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 


509-5 17 Eastern Avenue, = a * 


"ti GRAND PRIZ 


Mm HH 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


‘This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOoL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


LYNN, MASS. 





at Paris, 
1900, 








sig 








Relieves Exhaustion 

















When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 











—_ 














Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature, 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
An igi, Watch always has bog 


wiley a ma a | - 
Send for cond booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 
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A Free Text-Book Decision. 


The decision rendered by Judge Strimple, of Cleve- 
land, declaring valid the free text-book law of Ohio, 
strikes at fundamentals in American common school ed- 
ucation. His logic is sound and absolute, and ought to 
quiet forever those misguided ones who are still doubt- 
ing the “wisdom” of furnishing free text-books and 
other school supplies. This is no question of policy, it 
is a question of Jaw—yes, more than law—foundation 
principles are involved. 

The United States constitution, Judge Strimple rea- 
sons, makes it imperative on every state to establish a 
common school system, and the constitution of the state 
nowhere places any limitation upon the legislature in its 
duty to provide an efficient school system. Under the 
compulsory educational law it is the duty of the state to 
provide everything needful for education. “There never 
was a legal obligation resting upon parent or guardian 
to buy school books. It was a moral obligation only. 
The state cannot discharge its duty fully by building 
schvol-houses alone, and there is no difference between 
furnishing a blackboard or a chart, and the furnishing 
of books.” 

In the discussion, in these pages, of the social respon- 
sibility of the school, the significance of the common 
school idea has been constantly kept in mind. The place 
of the free text-book plan in the general scheme was 
pointed out especially in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Janu- 
ary 5 (page 5). The continuation of this discussion will 
be published next week. 

GS 


The Lesson of the National Tragedy. 
By ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 


The spontaneous impulse to a union of all denomina- 
tions in commemorative services for President McKinley 
is a striking evidence of the effect of his con- 
ciliatory spirit. It is given to some men to embody 
an ideal which vaguely haunts other minds as it is given 
to some poets to utter what other men feel. McKinley 
loved to draw men together, to reconcile their differences, 
to find a via media for their epposing tendencies. Asa 
statesman he was rather an interpreter than a leader. 
The feelings that were stirred in our people by untoward 
events beyond our borders were converted by him into a 
national sentiment and a national policy. But this very 
quality of the late president, this sympathetic diplomacy, 
obscured somewhat his individual force. In the closing 
scene of his life his character was more clearly revealed. 
The men who stood nearest him in those final hours 
were changed by the companionship and for a moment, 
at least, the nation has been morally exalted. Thus the 
national sentiment which it was his mission to evoke has 
acquired a moral quality from his death. If we may bor- 
row a cant phrase from current politics, “expansion” is 
seen to be meaningless unless it is directed to moral ends; 
morality itself is seen to imply toleration in unity. It 


was this double influence, the influence of a strenuous 
life, making for national solidarity, the influence of a 
sublime death making for moral conviction that gave 
character to the remarkable services held at Washington 
on the Sabbath following the president’s funeral. The 
theme of the meeting was not the man but rather the 
principles consecrated by his death, and these principles 
considered in their national aspect. In the capital city 
indeed every great event naturally assumes the aspect, 
since the city itself is merely a symbol, of the nation; its 
greatness, such as it has, is the nation’s work. 

The last public address of President McKinley carried 
in the guise ef a commercial aphorism the deep ethical 
principle that no nation can live to itself. His last 
utterance as a chief magistrate carried the lesson 
of fidelity to the law of the land. For from that su- 
preme moment when he held back the rush of man’s 
vengeance and remanded the assassin to the law, he 
himself belonged wholly to the eternities. Soin that 
city which he loved and which had seen his proudest 
triumphs, in a mighty gathering representing every part 
of the country, its official dignities and its foreign affili- 
ations, eloquent men found no words so fitting as his 
own to enforce the lesson of our national tragedy. For 
teaching it sufficed to reiterate these words and unfold 
their implications, as for music it sufficed to render with 
the swelling chorus of that vast congregation and the 
thrilling strains of the national band, the hymns that 
voiced his spiritual trust and aspirations. 

It was noticeable, however, that the memorial service 
at Washington was essentially a service for and by 
adults, doubtless this is true also of similar services else- 
where and yet in a very deep sense the lessons of the 
life and the death thus commemorated are lessons for the 
youth of our country. The very circumstances that 
prompted the service suggest a decay or apathy or care- 
lessness in respect to the safeguards of popular liberty. 
It is not in the power of the school alone to prevent 
such decay. It is a duty which the school shares with 
those other agencies of nurture and of culture,—the 
home, the church, and the press. But the school has 
relatively greater power in this respect because dealing, 
as it does, with numbers it can excite enthusiasm. 
Noble sentiments grow from mind to mind. We donot 
so much need in our schools the didactic teaching of 
civics as the power of literature that glows with the 
spirit of patriotism, and that imparts to the awakening 
mind of youth a sense of the obligations and interests 
which bind in one the highest and the most obscure in- 
dividuals in a republic. 

The farewell address of Washington, the Gettysburg 
address of Lincoln, Webster's noble defence of the Con- 
stitution as the organic law of a nation, should be 
familiar to every childintheland. President McKinley, 
as we know, drew inspiration from these living sources 
and he himself enriched this nationa] literature by 
many pithy utterances. In his message io Congress in 
December, 1899, occurs one phrase that might well be 
hung in letters of gold in every school-room, “Courts 
not mobs must execute the penalties of the law.” 

How deeply this conviction was wrought into the soul 
of our martyred president is evidenced by that thrilling 
reiteration in the presence of the embodied hatred of 
law, “ Let no man harm him.” 
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The Educational Outlook.” 


By Supt. Cuarues E. Cuapspy, North Denver, Colorado. 


The function of the school is coming to be seriously 
misunderstood by many parents. The confidence of the 
parent in the school is delightful and greatly to be de- 
sired, yet there comes a time when we must stoutly 
oppose the overconfidence which in certain directions is 
becoming entirely too general. The conception of the 
work of the school may become too broad. The tend- 
ency to extend school work in all directions, while 
grandly inspiring in theory, and immensely helpful in 
taking the school from the beaten paths of antiquity, 
will, unless carefully watched, produce a condition of 
affairs remarkable for haziness of view, insufficiency of 
preparation, and inadequacy of result. 

The function of the school is decidedly and emphati- 
cally limited. When we succeed in realizing this our- 
selves and the American public has accepted the fact as 
true we shall be in a position to help our children toa 
greater degree than is now possible. 

You have doubtless read James Mill’s famous state- 
ment that the end of education is “to render the indi- 
vidual as much as possible an instrument of happiness, 
first to himself and next to other beings.” This has 
well been criticised as throwing upon the educator that 
which is perhaps, if we follow the utilitarian school of 
ethics, the one great aim of life. The educator cannot 
hope by his own efforts to make of the raw material an 
instrument of happiness either to himself or to other 
human beings. Some people seem to imagine that a 
time is definitely approaching when universal happiness 
will exist. Made dizzy by the wonderful developments 
of industry and the corresponding ease with which arti- 
cles designed for human comfort and pleasure can be 
secured, they imagine a time near at hand, if certain 
real or supposed evils could be eradicated, when all the 
wants and desires of the human heart can be satisfied. 
Educators in sympathy with this delusion are apt to 
construct their theories of education upon the basis of 
the happiness of the individual. Too often the effect of 
the misapplied theory is development of laziness, instead 
of the happiness of the individual. We must never 
forget that work, honest patient effort, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to any lasting success. By all means teach the 
children to enjoy their work ; teach them that work 
brings with it enjoyment ; develop the keenest interest 
in the tasks of the school, but do not attempt to dis- 
guise the patent fact that work is expected from all. 

This truth brings with it the further thought that 
the education of our children can be obtained only 
thru something far more definite than the mere 
picking up of knowledge from day to day—the incidental 
learning of great truths in connection with something 
essentially frivolous. Most of us have been burdened 
by learning in a disconnected way thousands of facts 
which are positively valueless to us because they are 
disconnected. Knowledge alone is not and never can be 
power. Only related knowledge is power. The great 
development of the scientific spirit of the age is finally 
teaching us that system must dominate our knowledge. 
The man who knows what he knows, to paraphrase an 
ancient proverb, and knows what he needs to know, is a 
leader: follow him. 


The Old and the New. 


The educational world is sometimes unfavorably 
affected by the appearance, among its advisors, of those 
to whom single ideas have assumed an altogether dis- 
proportionate importance. Educators in their eager 
desire to assimilate all that may simplify problems and 
aid true education, often fail to distinguish between the 
prophet and the fanatic. If we were to gather together 
all the foolish things which have been introduced into 
the schools of the United States at the request of well- 





* Paper read by Supt. Chadsey at the first teachers’ meeting 
of the present scheol year. 
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meaning but mistaken enthusiasts, we would find not 
merely the school day, but the twenty-four hour day too 
short for the program to be carried out. 

The evil comes not from fundamentally wrong ideas 
of education, but from a wrong conception of the possi- 
bilities of the school. The good that will come from 
more work in one study blinds its supporter to the need 
of other studies; and the fact that a judicious study of 
educational values might show the latter to be of in- 
finitely greater importance is lost sight of completely. 

There is no question but that the old education was 
too intensive, failing to give a sufficiently broad outlook 
over the world of thought and action. Yet in many 
ways the results of this education were not as futile as 
we are apt to assume. Memory was cultivated with re- 
sults more satisfactory than those obtained in many 
modern schools to-day. Mental power and suppleness 
were not lacking. The old-time school produced too 
much admirable timber to justify for a minute the 
epithet “failure.” In our enthusiasm over the new we 
are too prone to underrate the old. Bearing this in mind 
we shall do well to inquire whether sometimes the 
pendulum has not swung too far and in place of the too 
narrow education of the old regime there has not been 
substituted an education too thin. Narrowness and 
depth are not synonomous, but the probability of depth 
may be greater when accompanied by narrowness than 
when accompanied by breadth. We are seeking for 
breadth and depth of acquirement ; let us not be de- 
ceived by mere breadth. If our education is shallow it 
is well-nigh useless ; if deep and narrow it will be pow- 
erful for certain purposes ; but if both broad and deep 
it constitutes the basis of immeasurable power and use- 
fulness. 

School Life and Nervousness. 

It is probably safe to say that popular discentent and 
criticism of the public schools may be divided roughly 
into two classes. The firstand smaller class claims that 
the pupils are worked too hard; that the nervous ten- 
sion of school life is steadily increasing; that all too 
often nervous wrecks are the result of the overcrowding 
of the child. These people, and among:them are to be 
found some physicians, fail to see that the most serious 
charge to be made against the school in connection with 
nervous collapses is that it is one of the factors that 
may have assisted in the collapse. It is easy for the 
family physician to say to the anxious parent of a nervous, 
high-strung child: “The school pressure is too great ; 
your child is compelled to study toohard; the school 
hours are too long, and the cramming system is re- 
sponsible for your child’s poor health.” It is hard to 
say: “You are responsible for the nervous breakdown 
of your child. Thru the neglect, first of your own 
health when younger, and second, of your child’s health, 
by permitting late hours, irregular meals and insufficient 
exercise, her health is badly if not irremediably im- 
paired.” 

The following statement recently appeared in the edi- 
torial columns of one of the Denver papers: 


Last year 16,000 children, between 8 and 14 years of age, 
“broke down” in the schools of five of the principal cities of 
this country. They went home nervous wrecks from over- 
study, long hours, bad air, and the mental worry that is sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to the business men of the country. 
There happened to be a record kept in these cities; physi- 
cians say not less than 50,000 children break down annually 
in our cramming mills. 


How many of the 50,000 had parents who neglected 
the advice of principal and teacher to permit the child 
to go more slowly ? How many forced, encouraged, or 
at least permitted these children' to study at home in 
order to skip a grade? How many brought exceeding 
pressure upon the principal until from sheer weariness 
she permitted a “special promotion?” If we add to 
these cases those whose ill health is in large part caused 
by other reasons already suggested, and the total de- 
ducted from the 50,000, would many remain ? 
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Teachers are also familiar with another common in- 
discretion on the part of ambitious parents which adds 
to the number of our “ nervous wrecks.” This isthe de- 
termination that their children must on no account re- 
ceive lower grades in their studies than their more bril- 
liant playmates. Schools which have abolished the 
marking system are largely free from this evil, but such 
schools are, unfortunatelye,xceedingly rare. I have known 
parents to punish severely small children whose marks 
were lower than the neighbor's children. Perhaps these 
are the children referred to in the article quoted, as 
“nervous wrecks” from the mental worry that is sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to the business man of the 
country.” 

The Superficiality Criticism. 


There is another element in all communities which 
harshly criticises the schools on account of the sup- 
posed superficiality of work. They point out that very 
frequently students who have passed thru school 
under the impression that they were securing a good 
education, are in fact unable to meet the ordinary re- 
quirements of business or of the more advanced courses 
of study. These critics urge that in the desire to meet 
the demands of an increasingly complex civilization we 
have introduced so many branches of study that no subject 
is mastered nearly to the extent that the maturity of 
the student would warrant. More than this, the claim 
is also made that those subjects which are universally 
considered necessary to secure proper mental equipment 
have suffered not less than those whose importance is by 
some seriously questioned. 

There is doubtless some basis for this criticism. It 
is easy to point out many individuals who have been 
graduated from the public schools who most clearly 
show an extremely superficial equipment. Business men 
often justly complain of the inaccuracy of their young 
clerks in arithmetic and English. The invectives of the 
universities against high school graduates have secured 
wide attention. All educators are willing to admit that 
results are not and probably never will be ideal. But 
before becoming too discouraged and considering the 
outlook gloomy we should ask whether present superfi- 
ciality is really more widespread than in the past. Are 
not the critics who are able to show their superiority in 
English composition, spelling, and arithmetic, in many 
cases representatives of the best rather than the aver- 
age of the old school, and in those cases where their 
ability and training is mediocre have they not secured 
an efficiency thru the reqirements of their work and the 
incessant practice necessarily: following ? 


What We May Expect, 


I feel that we sometimes expect too much from our 
children. Great skill comes thru continued drill. 
Sometimesit is well to secure that skill at an early age ; 
more often this would involve great waste of time and 
nervous energy. Again it would be easy to attempt to 
secure too thoro work from our children. The imma- 
ture mind easily grasps and assimilates the more ele- 
mentary truths where a deeper knowledge could not be 
obtained except thru enormous waste of effort in- 
volving unjustifiable neglect of other studies. 

There still exists however, when all subtractions and 
allowances have been made, unsatisfactory conditions 
in the modern school. We have a right to expect 
greater mastery of fundamental subjects and less super- 
ficiality than exists. The short-sighted critic, knowing 
it to be true, urges a return to old conditions, an elimi- 
nation of additions made to the curriculum. This 
would be sheer folly and madness. Old conditions would 
be entirely out of place at the present time. The new 
studies which have found a place in the modern curri- 
culum are there because of well-defined needs. They 
have won a secure place, and if taken away most serious 
deficiencies would remain. The correction of the evil 
is to be found, so far as the school is concerned, in the 
elimination of the unnecessary portions of the studies 
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taught, in avoiding useless repetitions, and above all, in 
amore scientific presentation of the recitation on the 
part of the teacher. We are steadily improving in this 
regard, and while we will continually study to reduce 
the extremes to which we are apt to go, and to strengthen 
those studies which we may have been neglecting, our 
greatest hope of progress and improvement must come 
thru the improved equipment and increased teaching 
power of the teacher. 

Taking all these factors into consideration we are 
justified in considering the educational outlook as en- 
couraging. It cannot be otherwise when we consider 
that even unjust criticism is an indication of general in- 
terest in educational problems. Public lethargy is the 
school’s greatest enemy. It is insidious, in that decay 
and deterioration can go on with little probability of 
recovery. An indifferent public means an indifferent 
school. With a public aroused, even wrongly, good 
must result, for a wrong policy cannot permanently 
justify itself. 


ag 
A New Plan of Teaching Number. 


By HARWwooD BIGELOW SMITH. 


In a recent number of The Pedagogical Seminary, the 
official organ of Clark university, edited by Pres. G. 
Stanley Hall, the following appeared : 


The annual report of the school committee offers an oppor- 
tunity to present educational truth to the community that is 
not neglected by the best superintendents. It is be- 
coming necessary that the school superintendent should have 
something more than merely political and clerical ability. It 
is demanded in the most enlightened communities that he be 
also a trained expert in education ; and, on the other hand, 
the wise superintendent sees that sure progress must come by 
the education of public opinion, so that reforms may com- 
mend themselves to an enlightened community. It is 
not too much to ask also that supefintendents should utilize 
the opportunity they have to make contributions to the con- 
tent of pedagogy. Each year experiments are likely to be 
made, and from the observation and experience of certain 
teachers important results of general pedagogical interest ap- 
pear. These should be printed in the annual report, and each 
superintendent should feel that he owes a duty to pedagogical 
science as well as tothe locality where his work is done. 

A few recent reports from smaller places contain con- 


tributions to education that deserve special note, among these 


the “Annual Report of the School Committee,” Whitman, 
Mass., W. C. Hobs, superintendent. 


Several pages of this report are devoted to a discus- 
sion of primary number, that puzzle of all educators. 
The value of what was here presented was at once 
recognized, and on April 27 last Supt. Hobbs was in- 
vited to give his ideas in an address before the meeting 
of the New England Conference of Educational Workers, 
held in Boston. The value was still further enhanced 
by the fact that a class of ten children from Whitman 
was present and was taught by a bright young woman 
who had been under Mr. Hobbs’s supervision. 

In this address it was stated that until recently 
primary number work had been most unsatisfactory in 
method, and as barren in results, because children five 
and six years old were taught the facts of number in an 
abstract way with but little illustration in the concrete ; 
consequently the teaching of number had been a slow 
and tedious process. The result has been that many 
educators have advocated the banishment of number 
from the first grade altogether, while some have fav- 
ored that it be deferred until the fourth grade be 
reached. The following part of the address would 
suffer in force if it were changed in phraseology. 
Indeed, I shall feel constrained to quote quite liberally 
thruout this article. 


It is apparent that methods of teaching number must de- 
pend on the essence of number itself and the manner in 
which the number idea is evolved in the child’s mind. As 
with many other subjects, the study of the evolution of num- 
ber in the history of mankind is an aid in determining what 
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course to pursue with the child. The struggles of the race 
will generally be repeated by the child. Real knowledge of 
number is an organic growth, which develops naturally and 
slowly as does any functional activity. A child may repeat 
the expression “two and three are five,” or “two in six are 
three,” and have no conception whatever of numerical opera- 
tions, He may be simply learning words, as he would me- 
morize the words of a poem. 


Until the Renaissance, in the sixteenth century, ob- 
jects were much used in calculations ; but, with the re- 
vival of learning, and the invention of printing and the 
introduction of the Arabic notation, people began to 
think that all knowledge was contained in books. 


Words were the only realities, things nothing. Objects 
ceased to be employed in the use and the teaching of number. 
Thus was the conception of number impaired. Not until late 
in the eighteenth century was there a return to objects as an 
aid in teaching number. Pestalozzi was the first to make a 
rational, scientific use of objects for this purpose. A century 
and a half have elapsed since his birth, and we are not much 
more than even with him to-day. Many places could be found 
within a radius of twenty miles from Boston whose number 
work savors of sixteenth and seventeenth century methods. 


The following fundamental principles are deduced : 

“‘Sense-impression is the foundation of all knowledge” is a 
dictum of Pestalozzi and a principle which lay at the founda- 
tion of all his work, Unless number work, in all its phases, 
is based upon that principle, it will fail, as will any other 
subject taught to children. 

Motor training is another fundamental element of the pro- 
cess co-ordinate with sensory training. In so far as number 
work involves the co-operation of hands and senses, it will 
succeed best in developing clear, clean-cut, serviceable ideas. 
We should not ask a little child to think about any number 
operation until he has seen it by working it himself in a 
variety of ways. 


Most children come to school with some ability to 
count ; hence a beginning should be made where we 
find them. The view of Professor Phillips that simple, 
spontaneous counting is the first step, that teaching the 
number series should be prior to any attempt to teach 
ratio, is accepted. Simple and rational counting are 
thus distinguished : 


We distinguish (1) simple counting, of an indefinite num- 
ber of objects, and (2) rational counting, of particular groups 
of objects. The two methods may be used in the 
sameexercise. But the first has precedence in his (the pupil’s) 
spot.taneous experience ; the second represents a little more 
advanced stage of attainment and is exceedingly valuable in 
gradually bringing into consciousness the relation of a whole 
to its part and therefore as the introduction to the exercise 
of “parting and wholing’—separating the whole into its 
parts and recombining them—and to simple operations. The 
first method has reference to no particular whole. The pur- 
pose of the second is to measure a whole by counting its parts ; 
it is counting with a definite end in view. 

By changing the unit we accustom the child to eeeing and 
using number in its two aspects: (1) As a unity or whole 
consisting of a manifold of units ; (2) as a constituent unit of 
a larger unity. “The conscious grasp of the idea must come 
from the rational use of the idea.” 

The results of this work are far-reaching. Ask a child to 
count the objects ina group. Then let him arrange them in 
groups of twos. How manytwos? He can count five, ten, or 
twenty twos as easily as hecan ones, He will see that there 
are five twos in ten, altho we may not at first ask him that 
question in the abstract. Let the counters be arranged in 
threes, then fours, or tens, thus changing the unit each time. 
Two, four, or ten had been to the pupil unities composed of 
ones, now they each become constituent units of larger unities. 
Tw») has a different relation to twelve than six ; two is one- 
sixth, and six is one-half of twelve. Thus the idea of ratio 
will be gradually evolved without being forced upon the con- 
sciousness prematurely. The child will learn also to recog- 
nize the number of objects in a group at a glance without 
counting the ones. 


Manual number work follows naturally. 

In learning the facts of numerical operations, both quanti- 
tative and qualitative units should be employed. The former 
include the inch, the foot, the pint, the pound, etc. ; while the 
latter are tooth-picks, nuts, blocks, pegs, etc. He will thus 
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have experience in distinctive manual training exercises, 

He compares sticks of various and exact lengths. He sees 
that a 5-inch stick is as long as a 2-inch and 38-inch; that 
when the Z-inch stick is taken away, the 3-inch stick is left, 
If he work these exercises himself, and uses qualitative ob- 
jects afterwards for the sume operations, he will have a re- 
freshingly clear idea that 5 inches are equal to 2 inches and 
3 inches; that 5 inches less 2 inches are 3 inches ; that 5 
ase are equal to 2 nuts and 3 nuts; finally that 6=2+3 and 
—2=3, ' 


A clear idea of fractions is also gained unconsciously, 
for 


By placing two 6-inch sticks in front of his ruler, the child 
willsee, not only that 12-646, but also that 6 is one-half 
of 12. His conception of a half will thereby be mathemati- 
cally correct, and the truth will be more clearly impressed on 
his mind than when illustrated by the qualitative unit only, 
such as half an apple, for that can never be exact. By taking 
the foot as a whole and measuring it with 6-inch, 4-inch, and 
3-inch units, the relations of halves, thirds and fourths will be 
clearly understood. So that the addition, of a half and a 
third will bea matter of sight, not of faith. The classic 
problem then of one-half and one-third of a pie needs have no 
terrors for the primary child. 


Important results follow. The child becomes skilful 
in estimating the sizes of things and soon induces the 
habit of estimating and measuring, which is quite anala- 
gous to his activity in counting. 


When the number 12 is reached, the unit of square measure, 
the square inch is used in place of linear unit. In the 
higher numbers it is more convenient ; arectangle 4 in. x Gin., 
for example, is easy to handle, and when marked imto square 
inches, the number 24 is quite readily recognized. Working 
with these units gives the pupils practice in estimating sur- 
faces. By the manipulation of these objects they will learn 
the elements of square measure. Thus the use of the linear 
and the square units is laying the foundation for the advanced 
work in linear and square measures in the higher grades. The 
same provision is mace for weights and other measures by in- 
troducing the appropriate units at the proper time. 

After the children have studied 10, they should themselves 
make bundles of ten sticks each for use in combining tens, and 
units with tens They can count tens, add tens. and perform 
the other operations with tens just as well as they can count 
units. This work will give them quite an outlook among num- 
bers as far as 100 and will be within easy reach of pupils in 
the second grade, provided the manual work is done judiciously. 
There should be constant drill upon the operations in an ab- 
stract way apart from the use of objects. Drills on the ab- 
stract work are in reality a review of the facts of number 
which the pupil has previously seen and worked with the vari- 
ous kinds of objects. Such drills usually serve as anintroduc- 
tion to the daily recitation. 

At their seats the pupils are busy with construction or writ- 
ten work appropriate to thegrade. During the first year they 
are occupied almost wholly with the construction of objects 
which illustrate number, using for material sticks, pegs, paper, 
cardboard, etc. Figures are subordinated to their true func- 
tion as simply the expression of number and its operations. 
They are no more numbers themselves than letters are ideas. 
In the first grade they are used but very little, the work being 
largely of a manual nature. 

The fear that some express about using objects too long 
does not concern us much, particularly in the first and second 
grades. In any grade a new truth should be taught in the 
concrete whenever possible. No doubt that the kind of object 
teaching which has been frequently practiced has sometimes 
been over-done. But in our work we rest securely on the Pes- 
talozzian idea : ‘‘Teach the child absolutely nothing by words 
that you can teach him by the things themselves.” 

Neither do we hesitate to recommend number for the first 
grade, an idea which has been so commonly scouted during re- 
cent years by some reformers. Where the work partakes 
quite largely of the nature of count and manual exercises, it 
is found to be adapted to the child's taste and capacity, and 
accords with the ideas of sensory and motor training which 
some of the protestants advocate. 


The conclusion of the address was as follows: 


We have endeavored to recognize to their full value ‘the 
ideas concerning the nature and origin of number contributed 
to recent mathematical literature by various writers. They 
have all expressed important truths on the subject, but no 
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one has expressed the whole truth. We should not wish to 
limit ourselves in theory or in practice to the idea of McLel- 
jen and Dewey that number arises from measurement, or of 
Speer that it is ratio, or of Schubert that it is the results of 
counting, or of DeMorgan that it comes by intuition, if 1 in- 
terpret him correctly. but they have each treated the sub- 
ject in such a clear and masterly manner that the ideas of all, 
wisely applied, suggest a system of teaching number which 
approximates the true method, tho the desired goal may never 
be reached. 


Theory is of little or no worth unless it can be put 
into practice, and one has a right to ask: Is this system 
in use and how is it working? I am glad that I have an 
opportunity to answer these questions, for not long ago 
| had the good fortune to visit, in company with Mr. 
Hobbs, a primary school over which he has supervision. 
We did not choose the school in which the conditions 
were the best. Indeed, we visited one outside of the 
center of the town in which there were three grades 
‘under one teacher, and where the circumstances of life 
would hardly conduce to the maximum of mental activ- 
ity. Moreover, the attendance was greatly decimated 
by attacks of the measles, which was prevalent in the 
district. So I think that if the method worked well 
tnere and then, it might be inferred that it would be 
likely to do so under almost any conditions, especially 
since this is the first year that it has been tried. Mr. 
Hobbs informed me that the teachers were allowed the 
greatest freedom, and that all he insisted upon was re- 
sults. 

ach pupil was given a long pasteboard box, which 
contained, besides a foot rule, a number of nicely-fin- 
ished pieces of maple wood, one-half inch wide, three- 
eights inch thick, and of various lengths. The set con- 
sisted of one stick each, 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, and 7 inches 
long, two 6, 54, 5, and 44 inches in length, three 4 and 
34 inches, four 3 and 24 inches, six 2 inches, eight 14 
inches, and twelve 1 inch long; the idea being to have 
no more pieces of each size than, added together, would 
exceed twelve inches. These sets were made especially 
for this work at a nominal cost. 

The teacher first gave an exercise to the first grade, 
and I must admit that, after the listless and mechanical 
exhibitions I have so invafiably witnessed in first grade 
number work, this was a veritable revelation. The little 
tots, averaging not more than six years old, were all ani- 
mation and interest. I have hardly ever seen them more 
so even at play. There was great rivalry in answering 
questions, and an’ entire absence of puzzled looks and in- 
correct answers and guesses. 

I will give a brief account of the exercise just as I 
saw it on the day of my visit. A foot rule was first laid 
on the desk, and a four-inch stick beside it, so that the 
child knew that it was exactly four inches long. Then 
a one-inch and a three-inch stick were placed beside the 
four-inch one. The child knew without being told that 
a four-inch stick was equal toa one-inch stick and a 
three-inch stick, or vice versa. He then easily grasped 
the abstract and readily told that four equaled one and 
three or three and one. Simple problems were given 
and quite as readily comprehended. Mr. Hobbs was 
particular to explain that the fundamental principle of 
working analytically from the whole to the parts was al- 
ways required. 

Subtraction followed naturally. By a slight transpo- 
sition, the pupil understood that four less three equal 
one, and that four less one equal three. Neither did 
the children find any trouble with simple fractions. 
Two two-inch pieces were used, which showed that two 
and two are four. Each stick was equal or of the same 
length. If you divide anything into two parts, each is 
one-half. Therefore two is one-half of four, and the 
child can see that itis. A drill was given by using the 
groups of tens referred to in the address, altho they were 
made by the second grade pupils. The “babies” knew 
that two, three, and four bunches of tens were twenty, 
thirty, and forty, and could combine units with them. 

A short exercise with the second grade was then held. 
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Here the groups of ten splints were used to a greater 
extent. Thus fifty-two was made up of five tens (a ten 
being treated as a unit) and two ones. One operation 
in adding is worthy of mention. The teacher laid three 
tens and four ones on the table, about which the pupils 
were gathered, and with a crayon wrote 34 on the table 
at the right. She then placed five tens and four ones 
beneath the first group, the tens under the tens and the 
units under the units, and wrote 54 beneath the 34, 
The same thing was done for 46, The units were taken 
up and added, a new group of ten was'made and placed 
with the tens of the thirty-four. Four remained, and 
this figure was written in the unit column in the amount. 

The ten groups were added and found to be thirteen. 
Ten of these were combined into one hundred, which 
operation the children understood. The figure repre- 
senting the remaining tens was placed in the amount, 
with the 1 for 100, and the sum was seen to be 134, 
The children understood it, and the old puzzling method 
of “carrying one,” which we older ones all remember, 
was not even hinted at. 

These same pupils were given cardboard rectangles 
ruled into inch squares. These were 5x4, 2x2, 1x2, 2x2, 
and 1x4. The area was quickly told, their perimeters, 
what fractional part of the whole one row of squares 
was, two rows, etc. There was always a drill in the ab- 
stract after each bit of concrete work ; so that the child 
unconsciously mastered abstract numbers in a limited 
way. But it was a complete mastery, as far as it went, 
and a sure foundation for future work. The exercise 
was concluded with the use of liquid measures in a simi- 
lar manner. As this is the first year that this system 
has been tried,the pupils of the third grade had not then 
been taught it. 

The hour thus spent was one of the most interesting 
ones in my educational experience. It seemed that Mr. 
Hobbs had gone a long way toward solving a great prob- 
lem in education. His system is certainly worthy of 
widespread notice. 


SP 
A Mothers’ Meeting. 


By Mary G. CONNELL. 


There may be as many different ways of holding a 
mothers’ meeting, as there are teachers who hold them ; 
it may be well, therefore, to have an occasional exchange 
of ideas on the subject. 

There are always some who come very early and others 
who come late, so that it is advisable to reserve the most 
imporant part for the last, that none may miss it. 

Having a number of the Brown pictures mounted on 
stiff cardboard, also two fat volumes of Picturesque 
America, I distributed these, adding a few words of in- 
terest when I could, about the pictures. For instance, 
the view of Miss Alcott’s home recalled the day, some 
time before her death, when I went with a party of 
merry people in an omnibus (called in that part of our 
country a barge or rather, a “ ba’ge”) from the historic 
town of Lexington to Concord. Of course when the 
“barge” drew up at the Alcott door we hoped that we 
might get at least a glimpse of the popular author of 
“Little Women.” Our disappointment was great when 
our messenger returned saying that Miss Alcott was 
“indisposed.” Some of us, myself among the num- 
ber, were more than disappointed. We felt as if she 
might have seen us. But when I read her biography 
some years afterwards, and found how annoyed she was 
by just such visits, I did not wonder that she made no 
exception in our favor. 

Having exhausted the pictures, I played part of the 
“‘Gondellied” on the small piano which I had had tuned 
for the occasion. My boys and girls call this the “water 
piece,” because I have told them about the streets of 
Venice, and how the gondoliers sing as they row their 
boats. To one with a lively imagination this composi- 
tion describes quite vividly the stroke of the oars in the 
water; but I am sorry to say my “mothers” did not 
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seem to have it brought to their minds’ ears as I hoped 
they might. 

Next on the program was an address on Purity. I 
had chosen this topic as one of a series, and in order to 
meet on as common ground as possible, I had consulted 
both the Methodist and the Roman Catholic catechism 
as probably differing somewhat from that of my own 
church, yet feeling sure that all must equally recognize 
the importance of this beautiful attribute. 


AN ADDRESS ON PURITY. 


Dear Mothers of Elmwood : 

I am glad to see so many mothers here, and glad to 
see the babies, for I know some mothers could not have 
come without them. 

There are certain qualities which I feel sure you all 
wish your children to possess. Some of the most im- 
portant of these are: purity, honesty, truthfulness, rev- 
erence, and obedience. 

I propose this afternoon to give you a little talk on the 
first of these. 

Purity—what do we mean by it? 

We all know what the pure white snow is like when it 
first falls from the sky. It is perhaps one of the best 
emblems of purity. So, too, when it becomes soiled by 
contact with the mud and dirt of the earth, it is an 
equally good emblem of impurity. 

Let me show how easy it is for impurity to take pos- 
session of what has once seemed perfectly pure. (The 
speaker holds up a lump of loaf sugar and places the 
lower end of it in an ink well. The ink immediately 
rises and blackens almost the whole lump.) 

Having looked over the catechisms of two of the dif- 
ferent churches in this neighborhood, I find that they 
both contain what is known as the Beatitudes. 

In one of these it says : 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” In the other, “Blessed are the clean in heart, 
for they shall see God.” 

Pure, then, in the sense in which we shall use it this 
afternoon, is clean. 

As you like to see your children looking clean and 
neat, so you would love to know that their hearts are 
pure and free from evil. How can you and I help them 
to be so? 

Suppose you had moved into a house that had been 
occupied by dirty, careless people. What would be your 
first care? To get pure, clean water to scrub it with. 

When we moved into our present home the water of 
of the Schuylkill (with which the house is supplied) was 
in such a filthy condition, that it would have been of lit- 
tle or no use to clean with. We had to send water from 
the well in our old home—pure spring water. (I am 
glad to say that since that time the water from the 
Schuylkill has been very much improved.) 

Now, one way to keep the children’s hearts free from 
impurities is to fill them with good thoughts. These are 
like the pure water from the river of Life. Who can 
furnish us with this water. Only the Lord. 

First, then, help them to realize that God can see the 
very thoughts of their hearts. (Something like that is 
in both of your catechisms also.) They can hardly pass 
thru this world without knowing something of the evil 
of it; but teach them to look to God as their helper and 
cleanser. 

Take them out on some beautiful, clear night and show 
them the stars. Tell them that God keeps every one of 
those stars in its own place—that there are thousands 
more that we cannot see, and yet each one moves'around 
in its own orbit, and He calls them all by their own name. 
So, too, He knows each one of us—even the hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and if we could only remember 
that He sees every thought of our hearts, how careful 
would we be to have nothing there that we woul] be 
ashamed for Him to see. 

At school we teach the children many little verses 
which we hope may be of use to them now, as well as in 
their future lives, in helping them to have pure hearts. 
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I was very much touched and surprised some years 
ago to find that one of the wildest, most troublesome 
boys who ever came to this school, was in the habit of 
saying some of the verses he had learned here after he 
went up to bed at night. 

You have all probably heard of the diety, smoky cities 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny. Perhaps some of you have 
been there, and know by experience how hard it is to 
keep anything clean. I have even heard that the moth- 
ers there cannot tell their children apart when they come 
in from play, until they have washed their faces; but 
perhaps this is somewhat exaggerated. 

When my mother was first married she went from 
Philadelphia, which was at that time celebrated for its 
cleanliness, to the smoky city of Allegheny to live. 

Did she give up immediately the hope of keeping her 
things as neat and clean as here? For instance, her 
sewing materials ; for in those days plain sewing was in- 
deed a fine art. How could she keep white sewing cot- ~ 
ton clean, so that it would not be blackened (even before 
using it) by the soft coal? She made a little bag for 
each spool and kept it in it always. (The speaker held 
up two spools of white cotton and enclosed each one ina 
bag just large enough to hold it.) 

You cannot wrap your children up in any material 
thing which will keep them pure and clean of heart— 
you cannot enclose them ina glass case—but may we 
not compare this wrapping around the cotton to a moth- 
er’s love enveloping her child? Toa mother’s prayers 
following her chil¢ren wherever they may be? 

More than 1,500 years ago there lived a Christian 
mother who was grieved about her son, for he was lead- 
ing a life of dissipated pleasure. In her anguish she 
went to the bishop and told him of her sorrow. After 
listening to her sad recital he said, “Go in peace,” the 
son of so many tears will not perish.” 

Time passed away. Monica continued to pray for her 
son, and in the end, he too, after many struggles, was 
converted and baptized by the bishop of Milan, in the 
presence of his mother. On this occasion was composed 
the Te Deum, which is still sung after all these years. 

The rest of St. Augustine’s life was devoted to good 
deeds, and all that he had was spent in hospitality and 
charity. 

You cannot all be Monicas, nor your sons like St. 
Augustine, but at least her perseverance during all that 
dark time—her not giving up hope—her continuing to 
pray for her son, when at first her prayers seemed to 
have no answer—is not this something to be imitated by 
all mothers? 

Then, dear mothers, join your prayers to mine, that 
_ prayers may be among those of whom it may be 
sald. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

God.” : 
After the address the pupils, who had been with the 
assistant teacher, were brought in to listen to some clos- 
ing music. My nephew, who has a beautiful baritone 
voice, had consented to come in before the end of the 
meeting and help me by singing some sacred pieces, 

The children bad written out a number of programs 
for distribution, and tied them with pretty pink ribbon. 


Program. 


Mr. H. P. Connell, Jr., Soloist. 

1. One Sweetly Solemn Thought. 

2. Oh! for a Closer Walk with God. 

3. Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden. 

4, Farewell! Farewell! The Sweetly Sad Refrain. 

Mothers and children, with the exception of one un- 
musical baby, listened attentively to the singing, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 


we 


The Oct. 19 number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be 
the regular Book and Educational Review Number, and will 
contain special magazine features. 
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Susan Maud’s Whopper. 


A Child Study. 
By ADELAIDE R. PENDER. 


Susan Maud’s first lie was told on the day she knocked 
poor Emerson’s head off. That is, it was her first great, 
big, horrible lie ; the first one fraught with disastrous 
consequences to herself, 

There had been others. Oh! yes. 

But this lie was a whopper, so Johnnie Jones called it. 
Whoppers seemed awfully dreadful at first, he said, and 
a little boy was most afraid the world would come to an 
end when he told one. But the world didn’t, and by and 
by it was just.as easy to tell a whopper as it was to climb 
the back fence of the school yard and hold your balance 
as the train goes by. 

Susan Maud was doubtful, because she had tried that 
feat once and had tumbled and skinned her arm some- 
thing terrible. She would show Johnnie Jones the scar 
now if he would wait. 

But Johnnie Jones didn’t care to see it because he had 
lots bigger ones on his legs and who wants to see a little 
lion when he has bigger lions in his own menagerie? 
Susan Maud thought she wouldn’t care to have the world 
come to an end until she had lived long enough to wear 
dresses with trails, and kid gloves with six buttons, like 
sister Gladys’. 

But to return to the very beginning of this dreadful 
trouble. The first link was a Reward of Merit card. 
This was Susan Maud’s very first Reward of Merit. 
Such things began with the primary grade. Proud was 
Susan Maud when she received that precious bit of paper 
into her own chubby hand. It had seemed a beautiful 
bit of paper when it lay on teacher’s desk, but its charms 
were increased tenfold when it lay in the moist little hand 
of Susan Maud Abernethy. There was the name, written 
in teacher’s beautiful chirography, and there were for- 
get-me-nots twining about a little girl’s head. She was 
glad teacher gave her the forget-me-not card because 
Edith Marie’s card had roses twining around a little 
girl’s head, too, but the little girl had hair just like 
Beth Brown’s and Susan Maud just hated Beth Brown. 
Beth could jump rope higher than anyone else in that 
room. 

When Susan Maud took the beautiful Reward of 
Merit home at noon, all wrapped in the cleanest spot in 
her handkerchief, everybody had gone away for the day 
except Bridget. Susan Maud and her father ate dinner 
together and had a lovely sociable time talking about 
dolls, and naughty Johnnie Joneses who chased cats, 
i whether he liked Rewards of Merit when he was a 

oy. 

And then the conversation waxed more and more in- 
teresting as they discussed the rows of ribbon on Lucie 
Downes’ ruffles, and the sweet bows on teacher’s dress, 
and the tucks in Susan Maude’s guimpe. Weren't there 
alot? And wasn’t it funny papa didn’t know what a 
guimpe was? He seemed real sorry and humble and 
promised to remember next time. 

And then papa ran away with a kiss on his lips fresh 
from a rosebud mouth, and Susan Maud took the Re- 
ward of Merit from its safe resting place under the sofa 
and went into the reception room. 

And here begin her woes. 

On sister Gladys’ piano there were several cabinets of 
young men, at one time or another prominent features 
in Gladys’ life. Susan Maud had known all these cav- 
aliers and she had her own private opinions about each. 
She did not think any of them were worth a place of 
honor on the piano. Now it was different with her dear 
little Reward. That meant something. 

Gladys would like to see that card every day when she 
jumped about so fiercely on the white keys. But Susan 
Maud was a little girl and the piano was high. How- 
ever, by using the téte-a-téte and leaning against the 
stool sh kad just put her bit of paper at the base of a 
valuable bust of Emerson (where was there a better 
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resting place?) when Susan Maud lost her balance, 
clutched wildly at the piano scarf and fell, bringing 
around her ears three young men and Emerson thunder- 
ing onto the floor. é 

When Susan Maud raised her astonished and fright- 
ened self there lay Emerson’s dignified head serenely 
looking at her from under the téte-a-téte, while his 
shoulders were planted firmly upon the immaculate mus- 
tache of a gay young dude. It was wisdom rebuking 
folly. A second young man, crushed by Susan Maud’s 
foot, lay doubled up under a table and the third was 
lying in disgrace, head down, with the Reward of Merit 
sitting fairly on his back. P 

Susan Maud rescued the Reward first and things 
seemed more bearable when she found no scratch nor 
tear on that. Then she turned to Emerson. 

The child sat and stared at his keen eyes, and he 
stared back. Did ever such misfortune happen to a 
little girl? 

What would Gladys say, for the bust was a college 
prize? And then a thought struck Susan Maud. She 
went down into the kitchen with cheeks ablaze and 
breathlessly asked Bridget for the bottle of glue to 
fasten on the head of a something she had broken. 

Susan Maud had seen broken heads mended with glue 
before. So her chubby hands flew fast. Carefully the 
sticky substance was rubbed into every depression and 
then Emerson, with the dignified eyes still looking re- 
proachfully into hers was gently lifted and placed on his 
own shoulders. 

“Stop looking so mad,” said Susan Maud, “ I couldn’t 
help it, and if you’ll only stand still l’ll make you as good 
asnew.” All the time she was wiping the glue that 
oozed out upon her dainty muslin dress, right on the 
ruffies that had aroused a bit of jealousy in a flaxen- 
haired classmate. Emerson’s head stuck as if he knew 
that his own shoulders were better than the bare cold 
carpet world. 

Then Susan Maud jiled up a lot of chairs and ten- 
derly replaced the wise man of Concord upon the piano. 
Two of the photographs were returned, but the third 
would never grace a reception room again, and Susan 
Maud was glad. He made fun of little girls in his heart 
she knew. She could tell it by the curve of his mouth 
and by the put-on air of kindness with which he ad- 
dressed her. 

Little girls know about these things. 

This done, Susan Maud made a wild dash for her hat 
and for school. She was late of course. 

An excuse? No, ma’am. 

Her mamma was ill and could not write one. 

Susan Maud was astonished at the ease with which 
that lie rolled off her lips. But the ease was not lasting. 

A guilty conscience caused her to look stealthily 
around to see if anyone had heard her. Older people 
have been known to do the same thing. Johnnie Jones, 
who sat on the front row among the girls because he 
was a bad boy, heard her. Johnnie heard everything. 
This is an advantage a front row has. Jehnnie was sat- 
isfied with present quarters, and one can get consider- 
able fun out of teasing the girls. 

Johnnie heard Susan Maud lie. 

He knew it was a lie because his mother and Susan 
Maud’s mother and sister Gladys were away in the city 
together. 

Johnnie winked knowingly, which sent Susan Maud 
to her seat with a beating heart. 

Suppose Johnnie should tell. There! his hand was 
going up now. Oh! dear. Oh! dear. 

But Johnnie didn’t tell. He only wanted to tease 
Susan Maud. 

Then came those dreadful sums. Number work used 
to come in the morning, but teacher made a change in 
the program so that if the columns were not added little 
boys and girls would have to stay after school and get 
help. 

Susan Maud and arithmetic did not affiliate. Curly- 

(Continued on page 373.) 
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Fix Your Eye Upon the Great Things. 


The three great offices of the teacher are commonly 
defined as governing, instructing, and training. Good 
government is an essential condition to good teaching 
proper. Incidentally it gives the child wholesome respect 
for established rule. As instruction and training pro- 
ceed, and the children’s power of self-government there- 
by increases, the less will be the need of disciplinary 
regulations. Comparatively speaking, the governmental 
aa of the teacher is the least important of the 

nree. 


It is well to keep these fundamental considerations in 
mind because some school officers are apt to place an ex- 
aggerated valfie upon order in the school—order ac- 
cording to their notions. A devoted and skilful primary 
teacher recently invited a principal to visit her room 
some time, to share in her pleasure at how nicely the 
children responded to her instruction. The next day 
while in the midst of a lesson on life on the farm, the 
principal entered, in the rear of the room, and stayed 
about fifteen minutes. The children were aglow with 
enthusiasm, and the teacher felt sure that the principal 
would be pleased. What was her dismay when the prin- 
cipal said to her at recess time, “ Miss B, two boys and 
five girls looked around when | entered the room, and 
two children were whispering. You really must keep 
better order in your room.” Not a word about the les- 
son! No encouragement of any kind! The teacher 
managed to conceal her disgust until she reached her 
own room, then she locked the door behind her and had 
a goodcry. Can we blame her when she wrote to her 
uncle that night, begging him to get her some place in 
his business office, and that she would never, never teach 
again? 

Many a teacher regards whispering as a cardinal sin, 
and has her children sit up stiff and straight like so many 
wooden idols. No pencil must be dropped, no one dare 
to look at the clock. And there will be people who will 
point to these teachers as models. Any fool can keep 
school after this fashion. The teacher is not a prison 
warden. The success of her work must be measured by 
her success in instruction and training rather than in 
the mere preservation of “order.” 

Whispering can never be wholly eradicated. Fatigue 
will take the starch out of the spine and make limbs and 
lips fidgety. Little children cannot be fitted into the 
molds of propriety as designed for adults. Far better 
were it that they should enjoy full physical freedom, 
than that their natures should be shriveled and sacri- 
ficed to the Moloch of discipline so-called, but which in 
reality is a mere suppression of vital motions. If the 
teacher understands the art of interesting children in 
the work of the school, and fills the minds of the little 
ones with the wish for constant advancement in knowl- 
edge and skill, she is doing a great and noble work, 
whether some of her pupils whisper or look at the clock 
or not. 

A boy was called lazy by his teacher, and was told 
that he could not wait for school to close, and other un- 
complimentary things, because he looked to see what 
time it was, fearing he could not finish his task before 
the bell would announce the close of the session. That 
teacher and her kin are no more qualified for teaching 
little children than a foreman of a sweat-shop or a gang- 
boss would be. Do not let your thoughts be turned 
away from the real work of teaching by people who 
strain at gnats and swallow elephants. 
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Columbia’s President. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, dean of the department of 
philosophy, has been promoted to the acting presidency 
of Columbia university, on the resignation of Seth Low. 
The compliment is richly deserved. There is no doubt 
that a very large share of the credit for Columbia’s mar- 
velous expansion and internal growth is due to Professor 
Butler. And if the fall elections are favorable, there 
ought to be no question as to his permanent installment 
as president of the university. His remarkable executive 
power, his tremendous capacity for work, his wide range 
of interests especially in public affairs, his brilliant mind, 
and, most eminently, his undoubted, extraordinary quali- 
ties of leadership—-all stamp him as the man Columbia 
ought to have at its helm to make it a worthy peer of 
Harvard. Nicholas Murray Butler has much in common 
with President Roosevelt, whose personal friend he is— 
a man of undaunted courage, bordering on recklessness 
at times, of indefatigable zeal and a power of self-asser- 
tion that puts him at once at the head of things, where- 
ever he is placed. Is it looking too far into the future 
to suggest that the road may lead from Columbia to the 
White House? Who knows? 


oe 
A Word to Primary Teachers. 


The little children in the primary school can hardly 
be expected to understand the deep grief of the people 
of this country at the sad ending of the life of their 
noble president. And yet the evidences of mourning on 
all sides must have made deep impression upon them. 
They know that the country has sustained a great loss. 
They have seen all differences of wealth and station dis- 
appear, and all the people united in paying tribute to the 
memory of him who, in the performance of a magnan- 
imous and kindly act, was stricken down by the assassin. 
How much of the meaning of it all the children have 
treasured up in their minds and hearts none of us can 
tell, and it would be sacrilege to pry into the child-soul 
for the sake of satisfying curiosity on this point. 

Beware of being one of those over-anxious teachers 
who are fearful lest this time of national sorrow pass 
without letting the children understand their opinions 
regarding the character of the assassin and the atrocity 
of his crime. A simple and appropriate memorial exer- 
cise and the giving of the place of honor to the portrait 
of the martyr president will serve every purpose. An 
untimely or inappropriate remark at a season when the 
feelings are deeply stirred may do much mischief. Far 
better that nothing be said in explanation of the great 
calamity than that wrong ideas be implanted. 

What the teacher in the primary school might do is 
toimpress upon the little ones how good and lovely it is 
for all people to dwell together in peace, and that all 
hatred and evil thought toward others is unworthy of a 
human being, and brings sorrow and grief to many. 
Do not mar the occasion by words of bitterness about 
anything or anybody. No words of yours can condemn 
the murderer any more than he stands condemned, but 
to the child not comprehending the enormity of the 
crime those words of harshness may be drops of poigon. 
Sometimes we hear of those love-filled persons whose lips 
have never uttered an unkind word, and their friends are 
proud to be able to say, “She never spoke ill of any- 
body!” Let the lesson of human brotherhood be ever 
before the children, and all the lessons contained in the 
untimely death of our beloved president will impress 
themselves. Let his memory be honored in the vow to 
be kindly affectioned one toward another at all times. 

wae 


Keeping Teachers in Small Towns. 


The state board of education of Massachusetts is 
about to enter upon a campaign against the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Viewing with concern the tendency 
of good teachers in small townships to migrate to the 
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cities in search of fatter salaries, the board has decided 
to award to towns having an assessed valuation of less 
than $350,000 an additional payment of $2 per week to 
such teachers in these towns as show exceptional ability. 
In this way it is hoped that good teachers will be 
tempted to stay at home and that the schools will not be 
kept in a condition constantly demoralized thru frequent 
changes. These additional salaries may be granted only 
after a searching special examination into the candi- 
date’s scholarship, professional equipment, personality, 
culture, etc. Ordinarily the examination and recom- 
meadation will be made by the superintendent of schools. 
The state board reserves the right to withdraw these 
additional payments at any time in case of complaint 
that a teacher is failing to justify her claim. 

A priori it would seem to that, while this arrangement 
is a generally beneficial one, it will not work in just the 
way intended. It will result in the cities having to pay 
more for good teachers than heretofore. It is hardly 
possible that Brookline, Worcester, and Springfield are 
going to let strong teachers remain in the smaller towns 
without making a strong bid for their services. If the 
state subsidizes the teachers in the towns, the progres- 
sive cities will simply have to pay more than they would 
otherwise have paid. They new provision will have the 
effect of encouraging professional effort among the 
teachers in the hill towns, and it will make the strongest 
of them worth more to the larger communities to which 
they inevitably tend ; but it will not for any length of 
time check the tendency. 


Educational Activity in Wilmington. 


Supt. George W. Twitmyer and his principals have 
adopted a course of pedagogical study which will be 
pursued by probably the entire corps of 279 teachers, in 
accordance with their expressed wishes. These teachers 
are well aware that their profession exacts from them 
something more than the hearing of recitations and the 
correction of examination papers. They want the tonic 
effect that results from serious study of vital principles, 
and they will get it the better for their working together 
along definite lines. Regular meetings for discussion 
will be held and Hdweational Foundations will be used as a 
text-book. Superintendent Twitmyer is to be congratu- 
lated upon having so earnest and energetic a body of 
teachers. 

Wilmington is fortunate in having a superintendent 
who is a leader in matters educational. His work is 
watched with interest. Among the new departures 
planned by him for the new school year are: The estab- 
lishment of semi-monthly conferences of principals and 
superintendent ; the extension of manual training into 
all the grammar grades and of constructive work into 
all the primary grades; the employment of a supervisor 
of drawing for all the grades; the establishment of the 
science depart nent in the high school in the hands of a 
specialist ; the thoro renovation of sanitaries ; the exclu- 
sion of arithmetic from the first year primary schools ; 
the introduction of mental arithmetic into the grammar 
grades. 


Work of Boston School-House Commission. 


The new school-house commission, having free rein 
and no political curb, is getting down to serious business 
and can be relied upon to spend wisely the large sums 
of money that are coming to it. Their report, made 
September 12, calls for the construction or radical re- 
pair of about thirty school buildings. Among these 
will be the new normal school, the girls’ Latin school, 
and an enlargement of the girls’ English high school. 
The commissioners will have three yearsand three months 
in which to carry out this work, and they will have 
$4,000,000 to expend. The best of it all is that the 
chances for cheating have been reduced to a minimum. 
Henceforth Boston will get a fair return for the money 
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that has generally been liberally provided but not always 
wisely spent, for school building purposes. 


Similarity of Thought. 


A rather amusing story is told by Mr. J. B. Wisely, 
in an article on “ Self-Expression in Composition,” pub- 
lished in tne Hducator-Journal for September. 

A friend of mine, he says, while in college, was asked 
one week to write an essay to be read in class on the 
following Monday morning. He never liked composition, 
and he forgot all about this paper until Sabbath even- 
ing. He happened to think, at this late hour, that his 
paper was due the next morning. What was he to do? 
He first thought he would just let it go and tell the 
teacher that he had forgotten it. His rather intimate 
acquaintance with the teacher, however, finally deterred 
him from adopting this plan. 

There was in his father’s library a very old reader, 
which the family has brought from Kentucky years be- 
fore, and he thought that as this old reader was out-of- 
date and was not now used in any of the schools, in all 
probability no one there in the college knew anything 
about it. 

There was in this old reader an excellent little essay 
on slavery, and my friend, after debating the question 
for some time, finally decided to copy this little article 
and read it when called upon the next morning. 

The professor began calling the class alphabetically. 
Wnaen the name of the boy who was to read just before 
my friend was called, a wonderful thing happened. The 
boy arose and read my friend’s essay on slavery, word 
for word. My friend felt a cold sweat standing out on 
his forehead and little nervous chills chased one another 
rapidly up and down his spine. He was doing a great 
deal of thinking that ten minutes while Jimmie Means 
read his essay on slavery, but he wasn’t thinking on that 
subject. 

When he was called he was equal to the occasion. 
He rose and said that he had often heard that great 
men’s minds would run in the same channels, and now 
here was a striking illustration of the fact. “Jimmie 
Means,” said he, ““has read my essay, word for word, 
and I don’t know where Jimmie got it, but I copied it 
out of our old Kentucky reader.” 


Constructive Geometry in the Dayton Schools. 


The schools of Dayton, Ohio, are doing excellent 
work in constructive geometry. “Supt. W. N. Hailmann 
is working out an important problem in this field. He 
is establishing beyond doubt the practicability of con- 
structive geometry in grammar grades. Specimens of 
the work of Dayton pupils were recently examined. Not 


‘only have simple and elaborate designs been accurately 


drawe by pupils, but these have been made a basis for 
the study of harmonious colors. The finished work is 
beautiful, and so accurately and nicely colored that one 
would hardly believe that it could be done by school 
children. Some of the designs are in two colors only, 
shading from dark to light, others show as many as four 
colors, or two or three colors on a background of black. 
Water color paints are employed for the designs, which 
are, many of them, suitable for wall papers just as they 
stand. Dr. Hailmann and the teachers of Dayton are 
to be congratulated on the fine results of their efforts in 
this direction, and the pupils are to be congratulated as 
well on their opportunity for such helpful and enjoyable 
work in geometry and painting. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association will take place at Man- 
chester, Oct. 18 and 19. A very strong program has 
been prepared, such names appearing as Col. F. W. 
Parker, Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, Supervisor George H. 
Martin, Rev. William J. Long, and Miss Katherine H. 
Shute. These names, with the abundance of local talent, 
give assurance of most fruitful meetings. 
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Education in the Philippines. 


A very timely article on education in the Philippines 
up to date appears in the Educational Review. It comes 
from Mr. Frederick W. Nash, of Manila, and it answers 
several of the questions that educational people have 
been asking, and to which no definite answer has ap- 
peared hitherto. In the first place Mr. Nash gives the 
provisions of the educational bill passed by the Philip- 
pine commission last January. These are, in general, 
as follows : 

Philippine Educational Bill. 

It establishes a department of public instruction for 
the Philippines, and places all schools of public or semi- 
public nature under the control of this department. It 
makes the chief officer of the department general super- 
intendent of public instruction, and fixes his salary at 
$6,000 per annum. It provides for the employment of 
eighteen division superintendents of schools at salaries 
of from $2,000 to $2,500 per annum; one thousand 
teachers of English from the United States at salaries 
of from $200 to $1,500 per annum, and for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of normal, agricultural, and 
manual training schools. In addition, it makes a general 
provision for the expenditure during the current year of 
$400,000 for the construction and equipment of school 
buildings, and $220,000 for the purchase of text-books 
and school supplies. 

It provides for a superior advisory board of educa.ion, 
to be composed of the general superintendent and four 
members to be appointed by the Philippine commission. 
The duties of this board shall be to assist the superin- 


- tendent by advice and information concerning the edu- 


cational needs and conditions of the islands; to m:ke 
such investigations as the general superintendent may 
desire, and to make recommendations to the commission 
from time to time as to needed amendments to the school 
law. 

It provides for a municipal council of four to six mem- 
bers, whose duties shall, in a measure, correspond to 
those of the local school board in the United States. 

Appointments of Teachers. 

Many unlooked-for conditions are met on every hand, 
says Mr. Nash, as experienced in the administration of 
the schools already established. Aside from the local 
difficulties of the situation, a serious disadvantage is the 
great distance from the base of material supply. The 
selection and appointment of a large number of school 
superintendents and teachers in the United States has 
presented many difficulties. The department of public 
instruction has received and examined about 8,000 
applications for positions in the educational work 
here. Superintendent Atkinson has found it necessary 
to delegate appointing power to normal schools, colleges, 
and educational officials in the United States, and within 
certain specified limits to rely on their judgment in the 
selection of teachers. Under this method the various 
schools and individuals are made virtually responsible 
for the character of the appointees sent out by them. 

Exclusive of the recent appointments in the United 
States, the total number of American teachers on the 
pay rolls of the department June 1, 1901, was 122, the 
majority being discharged soldiers appointed to the 
work. About 100 of the appointees in the United 
States arrived in Manila in the early summer, and the 
Thomas sailed from San Franciseo July 23 last with 
more than 400 teachers for the Philippine schools. 

Some of the Difficulties. 

More than 1,000 schools have been opened in the 
Philippines, and the recently appointed teachers will be 
distributed among the different divisions as soon as pos- 
sible upon their arrival in Manila. Owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of the country the problem of the loca- 
tion of these teachers—a number of whom are women— 
is no easy one. While the organized insurrection is 
doubtless at an end, there are frequent skirmishes and 
ambuscades, and 3 general feeling of uneasiness prevails 


everywhere. In very few provincial towns are there 
suitable accommodations for American women. Fur- 
thermore, the transportation facilities are so inadequate 
that residence in many of the inland towns is virtually 
isolation from the world. 

Another hindrance to a public school system in the 
islands is the lack of a common language. Since only a 
small portion of the population speak Spanish, the use 
of the Spanish-English text-book is necessarily limited, 
and texts for learning English from the native dialects 
are needed. It is Superintendent Atkinson’s plan to 
conduct primary instruction in the English language 
from the first, using illustrated texts, object lessons, 
and similar helps in the work. 

Plan of Instruction. 


A school year of ten months with four hours’ element- 
ary instruction for children and one hour’s normal English 
instruction for the native teachers in each school day is 
planned. The subjects to be taught are English, arith- 
metic, geography, United States history, history of the 
Philippines, general history, penmanship, bookkeeping, 
physiology, civil government, nature studies, and music. 

A four weeks’ normal school session will be conducted 
for Filipino teachers at the capital of each province in 
the annual vacation periods, and the American teachers 
will be detailed and required to do work in these vaca- 
tion sessions without additional pay. Night schools for 
adults will also be conducted in the larger towns thru- 
out the school year, but the teachers serving therein 
will receive extra compensation. 

As soon as a large number of American teachers are 
on the ground and the machinery for elementary instruc- 
tion is fairly in operation, a high school will be estab- 
lished at the chief town of each province, and later, col- 
leges and universities will be planned; but at present 
the organization of the elementary system and the es- 
tablishment of normal, agricultural, and manual training 
schools demand the entire attention of the department. 

Philippine education in the past has neglected girls. 
Superintendent Atkinson proposes to establish a school 
for girls wherever there is one for boys, either in a build- 
ing near the boys’ school, or under the same roof, but 
with separate playgrounds and entrances. 

A compulsory school law is now being considered and 
will probably be enacted as soon as practicable. 

The two elements capable of being of real assistance 
in the establishment of a public school system are the 
Catholic church and the native teachers. 
is opposed to the public secular school in the United 
States, and it could hardly be expected to favor its 
adoption in these islands. The department has had the 
co-operation of the native teacher from the start, a con- 
dition due to the statement by Superintendent Atkinson 
of a definite and just policy toward the Filipino teachers 
when he took charge of the work here. Instead of de- 
priving them of their positions, the advent of the de- 
partment of public instruction opened a new and great 
field for advancement of native teachers, and their con- 
tinued support seems assured. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty to be met in the ad- 
ministration of educational affairs in the Philippines will 
be the lack of adequate funds. The new municipal code 
provides that ten per cent. of all municipal revenue be 
applied to educational purposes, but the majority of 
the municipalities are so poor that this measure will 
prove ineffective for some time to come. The author- 
ities have discussed various plans for raising an educa- 
tional fund, the most plausible of which seems to be the 
subversion of the public lands of the islands to that end. 

The Philippine commission has placed an able, ener- 
getic, and enthusiastic man in charge of the work of 
education, and, with the full co-operation of the military 
government, he has planned a thoro and comprehensive 
campaign of education. It is to be hoped that the in- 
coming civil government will realize the importance of 
continuing this work and furnish adequate funds for the 
effective administration thereof. — 
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Letters, 








Superintendent Greenwood. 


I read with much pleasure the excellent address pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, and it seemed to me that it is a 
good fortune for a body of teachers to hear addresses of 
this kind ; and it is encouraging to know that teachers 
demand addresses of this kind. Superintendent Green- 
wood rightly says that the great need of a nation is 
high ideals. The Pilgrim Fathers had high ideals, and 
this country had high ideals for a time. I mean the 
majority ; one can see this by reading the Corstitution 
—a date was fixed for the termination of the slave trade. 
Then came the rapid setttlement of our Western terri- 
tory, the enlargement of the Union, and the increase of 
the political machinery and struggle, not for a living, 
but the possession of money for its own sake. It is 
needless to say that the high ideal of the majority in 
1801 is the ideal of a minority in 1901. 


All of this is known to the observing teacher. The . 


need now is to induce the teacher to place high ideals 
before the youth of the country, so that the majority 
shall possess them. Let there be an end of defining 
success as the possession of money. We see a publica- 
tion that has been widely circulated whose object is to 
glorify those who have risen—have made a success as it 
is termed. But these are few in number; what of the 
vast number who cannot accumulate wealth? Must 
not the community honor one who does his duty ina 
lowly walk of life? Is it not so done in the school? 
Does not the teacher encourage the plainly dressed and 
the plain featured pupil? 

From whence shall these high ideals be drawn? We 
unhesitatingly say from the example of the Great 
Teacher himself. A body of teachers such as exists in 
our larger towns and cities should discuss the inculca- 
tion of high morality as the first object of the teacher. 
Right here I want to ask if one-quarter of the teachers 
of New York city believe this to be the first object? 1 
do not believe they do ; they look upon the school as an 
institution whose sole object is to teach the three R’s; 
the morality must be taught, they will say, by the par- 
ents. That is true; both teachers and parents must 
unite to put righteous living as the first thing. Super- 
intendent Greenwood well says, “‘ Character and boresty 
are better safeguards for this life than all the learning 
the schools can ever give.” The problem before us is 
to obtain teachers who make high morality the first ob- 
ject of the school. GLENWOOD ADAMS. 

Troy. 


Distaste for Labor.- 


It is a feature that is much discussed, the growing 
distaste for labor. A teacher in Long Island City had 
her washing done by a woman who had two daughters, 
and suggested that one of these could get a nice place 
at her boarding house as waitress but was met with the 
reply, ‘“‘Oh, Maggie isn’t going to work for her living; 
she is to be a teacher.” ‘rhe other one, it seems, was to 
leorn to use a typewriter; so, according to this am- 
bitious mother, neither would need to work for a living ! 
The principal of a business school says he has many ap- 
plications from women servants who want to learn short- 
hand ; they, too, want to get along without work ! 

Is the mission of the school to preclude drudgery? 
The “labor leaders,” as they are called, tell their audi- 
ences that they work, but the doctor, lawyer, editor, &c., 
loaf around and make much money in that way. And 
we think many teachers have caused work to be despised 
in their zeal to induce study. The principal of a high 
school in New York used to stimulate his pupils when 
their lessons were poor, by saying, “ Now, young ladies, 
if you don’t do better you will have to work for a living.” 
An unrest has been created in the laborer ; he wants to 
live without work. 
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My suggestion is that the teacher shall cease to 
glorify occupations that do not soil the hands, and that 
he interest his pupils in all kinds of manual labor. A 
school principal who has been in the habit of taking a 
company of boys into the country in the summer tells 
me that they do the manual labor of the farm where 
they camp with extreme pleasure, and he is certain half 
of them would become farmers if their parents would 
permit them. 

Froebel says, “ Work is not only a necessity, but it 
gives joy to man.” The tramp as he goes shambling 
along the highway jeers at the man who is laboring in 
the field, but which is the happy man? I believe that 
manual labor is a direct means of happiness. The car- 
penters, masons, and street-sweepers are not unhappy 
men. Let us endeavor to create just ideas in the minds 
of youth in this matter. EGBERT HOLLANDER. 

Rochester. 





Any One Can Teach. 


I was very much struck with the words of Rev. Fran- 
cis E. Clark, the founder of the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, at our great annual meeting. He said that 
some were sayir g in answer to the question, ““Who can 
become members of these societies!” ‘Any one who 
pays his debts is eligible.” Is it not characteristic of all 
movements when they become popular to let down the 
bars? Is it not so in regard toteaching? Are there 
not a large number now engaged in teaching that would 
leave it instantly if they could find some other eccupation? 

Now such persons can not do real teaching ; they are 
doing good, it is true, for it is better for a boy to know 
‘the multiplication table than not. But the thing that 
boy needs more than the multiplication table is an ear- 
nest character, if he fails to get that he will be a fail- 
ure. 

Dr. Clark declared that young people should learn to 
undertake the difficulties of life and to meet them, and 
walk hand in hand with them ; and that really this was 
the reason for the existence of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. I fully agree with him and deem that one who 
cannot impress a willingness to undertake life’s difficul- 
ties is unable to teach. He must admit that, beautiful 
as this world is, it is full of difficulties, trials, and 
crosses; to a vast number lifeis a “ painful experience ;” 
Now education comes to the aid of mankind ; it lifts him 
on a higher plane; he does not cease to struggle with 
difficulties, trials, and crosses ; in fact, I think the edu- 
cated man has more of them; he has mental difficulties 
which are numerous and painful, but he learns to bear 
them. 

Now few are competent to lead a band of young per- 
sons along thru painful experiences ; they must know 
what the real ‘troubles of life are. They are mainly 
temptations. This we see in the case of Jesus when he 
started out after baptism; he was tempted to turn 
aside from the course he had chosen. So that the 
teacher must keep before him the thought, “ All these 
children are being subject to temptation,” not always in 
the school-room, but at home, and in the street. 

Now the studies they are pursuing will give them some 
intellectual muscle and vigor, so that they can compre- 
hend the problems of life and the solution proposed by 
the teacher. But they must in some way learn to refuse 
to turn stones into bread, much as it may seem to be de- 
sirable at times. 

This opens up a large field of thought. The teacher 
really wishes his pupils to leave school with the same 
spirit that Jesus left the desert; ready to undertake 
their work, no matter how hard it may be. What shall 
he do, and how shall he do it? 

No matter how many railroads or electric lights we 
may put in operation, human hearts feel just the same 
as they did in the days when there were none; they are 
just as.capable of sorrow. Theteacher must, therefore, 
fortify the minds of his pupils, or rather so conduct the 
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school that they go out stronger to battle with life’s 
troubles. 

The great educational obstacle is that the work is un- 
dertaken by those who misconceive it. It would seem 
that a maxim had been handed down from the ages, 
‘*Any one can teach.” This means that it is a smajl 
kiad of work; and such the hammering in of tables and 
forms of words is; but the real teacher does more, vastly 
more. For example, the man that affected me most in 
school district days was Nathaniel Roverts; yet he was 
not a more learned man than any of the others. 

[ have often asked the question, “ What was it in this 
man that produced such an effect?” For he electrified 
the entire community. And I have concluded that he 
had determined to be of benefit to the whole being of each 
pupil, and that he aimed his efforts not at the memoriz- 
ing of certain facts in the books, but at those and a gen- 
eral rightness and nobility of being besides. 

Before his day, men supposed to have energy and 
ability to keep order had been employed and they had 
done as well as they could; they did not, however, un- 
derstand their business, and the result was a dozen or 
more of great hulking fellows taking no interest in any- 
thing beyond three square meals per day—mental 
wrecks; living evidence against the doctrine that any- 
body can teach. IRVING Boyb. 


Anarchists in School. 


I have noticed occasionally and increasingly that a 
change has been coming over the boys in my room dur- 
ing the past tea years. I find most of them read a cer- 
tain cheap morning paper because it is taken by their 
parents and costs but a cent. 

While in the school yard early in June last I noticed 
three boys, one a Pole, one a Hungarian, and another an 
Italian, looking at a cartoon in this paper. It intended 
to represent President McKinley and had some mean 
and degrading words. [ could see they felt angry towards 
Mr. McKinley just on account of that picture. I shook 
my head to indicate my disapproval of the picture and 
they put it out of sight. I wish to say to you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, and thru you to the school board of New York city 
and all other cities, that certain vile sheets widely circu- 
lated, are doing a world of harm to the boys, and even 
girls. The young people are made to suppose, because 
these sheets denounce the president, that he must be a 
bai man. These sheets neutralize our efforts to make 
good citizans. I should approve of an order forbidding 
any pupil to bring these papers into the school grounds; 
they are a disgrace to our civilization. Let the school 
board know of this; spaak against these foes to our 
civilization. A. B. C. 

New York. 





Diseases in Second-Hand Books. 


Way down South where the free text-book system 
dogs aot yet prevail the question of the transmission of 
disease thru second-hand school books is really a vital 
one. Formerly the Southern child always tripped to 
school with new books under his arm, but of late years 
the trade in second-hand books has grown steadily, and 
with its growth the danger of infection has increased. 
Several eminent physicians of Kentucky who have been 
interviewed on the subject are in substantial agreement 
as to the danger. 

For instance, Dr. J. B. Marvin, president of Kentucky 
university, medical department, in Louisville, says: 
The‘ experience of the medical world is in favor of con- 
tagiousness of smallpox, measles, itch, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria, and the transmission of them thru clothing, 
books, toys, etc. It is possible for these diseases to be 
communicated thru the use of second-hand books, 
Pupils in our public schools should not buy and use 
second-hand books used by a pupil while he had any of 
these diseases.” 

Dr. J. N. McCormack, of Bowling Green, says: “It 
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is easy to see how the use of second-hand books might 
become a source of contagion in our schools, especially 
with scarlet fever and diphtheria. The practice of some 
of our booksellers in dealing in second-hand books is 
very objectionable.” 

Dr. A. J. Andrews, of Lexington, says: “The use of 
second-hand books might become a fruitful source of 
contagion. Pupils in our public schools should not be 
allowed to use second-hand books at all, especially when 
they do not know who used the books first, unless the 
books have been thoroly disinfected; even then it. is 
possible that some books will be overlooked. Better dis- 
card the use of themaltogether. One case of smallpox, 
scarlet fever, or diphtheria may do more damage in a 
family or community than it is possible to repay by the 
savings on second-hand books in a life time.” 

The advocates of the free text-book system which 
prevails in most cities of the North will subscribe to the 
foregoing opinions and will maintain that where all the 
books used by the pupils belong to the school and are 
thoroly watched over during term time and disinfected 
during the summer vacatioa the danger of contagion 
from them is reduced to a minimum. 


County Tests for Pupils. 


Supt. H. Brewster Willis, of Middlesex county, N. J., 
has found that a plan for an annual county test of pupils 
works admirably. Many of the best schools of the 
county have accepted the results of this testing asa 
final basis for promotion and graduation. 

During the first week in May (for schools continuing 
nine months) or during the first week in June (for schools 
continuing ten months) the tests are made in writing 
with ink, one-half day being permitted for each subject, 
under the control of the teacher. The examination 
papers are subject to review by a committee of teachers 
of the district appointed by the county superintendent, 
whose duty it is to report results to the superintendent. 

Last spring the examination papers with questions 
and credits were placed on exhibition at the county in- 
stitute for general inspection. At that. time, excluding 
cities and two large schools which were practically closed 
by sicknes, sfour hundred pupils succeeded in taking the 
test. Of this number 111 were in the eighth year and 
289 were in the fourth year. On public school day held 
in each of the districts the county superintendents read 
a statement of the testing, and presented an attractive 
certificate of promotion, on which was written the name, 
the age of the pupil, the average secured in the several 
subjects and the name of the teacher and school 
officers. 

The above testing is in the nature of an annual review 
and does not cause any additional work for teacher or 
pupils when the work is fairly abreast of the yearly 
standards. A number of high schools have already 
accepted the eighth-year certificate, issued upon the 
results of the county testing, together with the recom- 
mendation of principal or teacher in lieu of further 
examination for admission to the ninth year or high 
school work. The testing has undoubtedly caused a 
considerable increase of labor for the county department 
of public instruction, but the results have been such as 
would show that it is labor well spent. e advantages 
that have already appeared from this plan are: 

It tends to secure the co-operation of parents with 
school authorities. 

Stimulates the faithful and successful pupil. 

Gives prominence to the competent and successful 
teacher. 

Recognizas the progressive board of education. 

Encourages closer supervision; more closely unites 
the work of the teacher and the supervisor. 

Presents tangible evidence of attainment to the tax- 
payer. 





For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to take~ it has established this fact. 
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Susan Maud’s Whopper. 
(Continued from page 367.) 


haired, rosy-cheeked, dimpled, dainty lassies cannot be 
supposed to have all the gifts the gods bestow. Freckle- 
faced girls with poorly fitted dresses must have some 
compensations. And Ada Bayliss could do number les- 
sons with her eyes shut, but no one would play with her 
because she was so dirty and ugly. ' 

/The number work was new and never were two apples 
and ten apples taken from five times three apples so ex- 
asperating. Susan Maud wished apples had never 
been invented. 

So has many ason and daughter of Adam since the fall. 

She bit her pencil and looked longingly at Ada as she 
went up with her paper all finished and returned with a 
big P (perfect) in the corner. Then Susan Maud took 
out her splints. Little girls and boys had recourse to 
these when prablems would not come of their own accord 
in little brains. But between the splints Emerson’s re- 
proachful face forced itself and when she dropped one 
and Johnnie Jones bumped heads with her in an attempt 
to pick it up first he whispered “lie.” This brought 
down a mist before the blue eyes and swept away every 
idea that was almost ready to concentrate into a prob- 
lem solution. 

Johnnie couldn’t do his work either. 
trouble him. 

By and by teacher had been thru all the class and 
stopped beside Susan Maud’s desk. 

“Not one problem finished? This means work with 
me after school. I’m afraid you were not listening in 
class this morning, my dear.” Which was true. 

Older people have missed things in life thru inatten- 
tion, too. 

When half after three came there was a row of sor- 
rowful looking boys and girls left over to do number 
work. Susan Maud and Johnnie were among the sub- 
merged. Some were tearful, but Susan Maud was be- 
yond tears for a guilty conscience, and Johnnie was a 
stoic. 

One by one the unfortunates filed up to deliver their 
papers and one by one the number decreased. But Susan 
Maud’s brains refused to generate power and Johnnie 
knew he would be dismissed in time without troubling 
his mental forces. And then Susan Maud saw some- 
thing on the desk back of her that sent the little drum 
in her breast beating tumultuously. There was Ada 
Bayliss’ number paper lying right side up with the great 
P in the corner. Susan Maud put her hand stealthily 
behind her and with one eye on the teacher, who was 
busy at her desk, she drew that valuable document in, 
pulled it carefully down her back, while Johnnie Jones 
held his breath, pressed her arm against her side and 
slid the paper under and then spread it out in her lap. 
With one eye still on teachér at every figure, Susan 
Maud copied the answers and then folded the paper and 
threw it at Johnnie Jones. 

Johnnie was quick to tzeke advantage of a good thing 
and presently the answers were all made beautifully on 
a paper. He received his big P and went after his 

at. 

Susan Maud’s heart was like lead. She walked with 
slow trembling steps toward Teacher, who took her 
paper and was about to put a big P in the corner when 
a little suspicion entered her head. It was a little sus- 
picion but it bore big fruit. 

“Did you do these all alone, Susan Maud?” asked 
teacher a little sharply. 

And boldly Susan Maud made answer, “ Yes, ma’am.” 

But Susan Maud’s cheeks told a different story. 

“ Are you very sure?” 

“*T, I guess so.” 

Culprit is weakening. 

“Very, very sure?” 

“Yes, ma’am, no ma’am, Oh! dear. Oh! dear. I 
didn’t. I didn't and I told a lie about mamma and I 
broke Emerson’s head.” 


But this did not 
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And all Teacher said was, 

“ Why, Susan Maud?” 

Down went Susan Maud’s head upon the desk and 
Susan Maud’s tears flowed as tears do only when guilt 
is being confessed and washed away. Teacher brought 
Susan Maud’s flower-covered hat and walked soberly 
home with a sobbing little girl. Sister Gladys and her 
mother had just discovered Emerson who would not 
stick to his own shoulders, but was lying on the fur rug, 
this time smasbed beyond recall. 

And there was Susan Maud coming in with Teacher 
and sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“T, I, I, I broke Emerson’s neck, I did, and I didn’t 
mean anyone would know and I told a lie to Teacher, 
and I’m so sorry.” Susan Maud was crying on mamma’s 
shoulder and Teacher was telling the story. 

“But I don’t think she will tell any more lies,” said 
sister Gladys as she sweetly gathered up fragments of 
Emerson and kissed the baby. 

“T, I guess you'd better take back the Reward of 
Merit,” said Susan Maud, “ until I am a better girl.” 

And teacher did. And all papa said as they told him 
the story was, “She deserves ten Rewards of Merit.” 

Papa had been a little boy who confessed alie and had 
known the pleasure of a Reward of Merit himself. 

Some papas are so dear. 

Teacher, if you can “spy a reason” for inattention, 
and for a little sin in this story, may it lead you to deal 
gently with the small culprit whose error is his first. 


WH 
Dr. Holmes’ Whipping. 


At the Saturday club, whose membership included 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Parkman, Lowell, Fields, 
and other celebrities, Dr. Holmes related this pathetic 
incident : 

“ Just forty years ago I was whipped at school for a 
slight offense—whipped with a ferule right across my 
hands, so that J went home with a blue mark where the 
blood had settled, and fora fortnight my hands were stiff 
and swollen from the blows. The other day an old man 
called at my house and inquired for me; he was bent 
and could just creep along. When he came in he said, 
“‘ How do you do, sir ; do you recollect your old teacher 
Mr. -——?’ I didperfectly. Hesat and talked a while 
about indifferent subjects, but I saw something rising in 
his throat and I knew it was that whipping. After 
awhile he said: ‘I come to ask your forgiveness for 
whipping you once when I was in anger; perhaps you 
have forgotten it but I have not.’ It had weighed upcen 
his mind all these years. He must be rid of it before 
lying down to sleep peacefully.” 


American English the Standard. 


Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr col- 
lege, in a recent talk upon the subject of English speech, 
declared that the English spoken by Americans will be- 
come the standard of English thruout the world; and 
therefore—here came the moral of the lesson— col- 
lege bred women should be careful to uphold the stand- 
ard of English without taint, uncrossed by commonness 
or vulgarity. 

To the moral of Miss Thomas’s lesson every one will 
surely subscribe; that the English of cultivated Ameri- 
cans will eventually be the standard English of the world 
we may hope. At present we seem to be in a process of 
social and linguistic assimilation from England. Our 
“society” grows more English every year. Incountless 
little usages that: are becoming general the influence of 
British speech and custom is felt. People now have 
things “on” for the evening. Old-fashioned American 
garden ‘‘ sauce” is now raised in the “kitchen-garden.” 
“‘ House parties” are the favorite social functions of the 
day. Letters are addressed to “John Smitb, Esq.” The 
ban that English society has long set upon the middle 
initial—as in John P. Robinson—is slowly becoming op- 
erative in many sections of the United States, with the 
result that babies in great numbers are being christened 
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plain John Robinson. From the point of view of a su- 
perficial observer it would appear that the American 
language is losing its distinctive features and becoming 
yearly more like the speech of “Lunnon ;” but perhaps 
Miss Thomas sees deeper. 
PS 
The Indians at the Pan-American. 


The collections shown in the building devoted to eth- 
nology are of great value to the student and teacher ; 
but a more vivid interest centers in living races, and first 
in interest and importance is the exhibition of American 
Indians, which, under the name of “‘ The Indian Con- 
gress,” has been gathered together in Buffalo at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

The 700 Indians are typical specimens from forty-two 
distinct tribes. They are at the exposition by permission 
of the United States government. The government has 
also allowed some of the great chiefs, who are now pris- 
oners of war, to come to this gathering. They appear 
with their guards, and, altho they mingle freely with the 
visitors, escape is impossible. Among these the cele- 
brated war chief, Geronimo, is especially noticeable. 
General Miles has well described him as “ The Tiger of 
the human race.” 

As these Indians move with careless ease thru the 
crowded exposition, one can not but admire the dignity 
of their bearing, and regret that so much grace of 
movement seems to have been lost in the outward march 
of civilization. 

Their feats of horsemanship are wonderful, and as they 
appear in full Indian dress, in all the glory of war-bon- 
nets and wampum, it seems like a survival of old days. 
Walking thru the wigwams and teepees, one can see all 
the details of Indian life. Native Indian workers are 
here, weaving the celebrated Narvajo blankets, and mak- 
ing their beautiful baskets and pottery. It is especially 
delightful to see the 
loving care shown to 
the little Indian chil- 
dren. 

Of course, it is im- 
possible for the ordi- 
nary traveler to visit 
the distant reserva- 
tions, where these 
people have their 
homes, and it is well 
worth while for the 
thoughtful observer 
to spend some time in 
studying these fine 
types of a race that is 
fast passing away. 

Our readers are fa- 
miliar with many of 
the customs of Indian 
life, but a few not so 
generally known may 
be interesting. “When 
a child is born, it is 
named according to 
its birth. Should it 
be a boy, it is called: 
Coon-00-ga, meaning 
the first born boy ; 
Ha-ga-ga, or second 
born boy ; Hay-mong-ka, or third born boy ; Na-gee-ga, 
or fourth born boy ; Na-ghee-ghoon-a-ga, or fifth born 
boy. 

“The girls’ names are as follows in order of their birth ; 
Hee-nung-ka, Wee-hung-ka, Hoek-see-ocka, Hee-mong- 
kega, Hee-mong-kega-ghun-ga. 

“In every family these names are the same, and in 
speaking of a child the father’s or mother’s name is men- 
tioned and then the child’s birth name. A child retains 
this birth name until some act of his gives him a nick- 
name—or until some relative or great warrior makes a 
feast and gives him a name.” 
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At a recent visit to the Indian Congress Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was asked to name a new born Indian 
baby. He gave the name Pan-Anna to the little girl, 
accompanying the name with a more substantial gift in 
the shape of a twenty dollar gold piece, which greatly 
delighted the Indian mother. 

The names given above are pronounced differently by 
the different tribes as each tribe speaks a dialect of 
its own. These given are in the Winnebago lan- 
guage. 

There are said to be 289 dialects or languages spoken 
by the North American Indians and some of them differ 
as widely as the languages of Europe. 

“The Buffalo kindergarten children recently visited 
the Pan-American Exposition. Two days after their 
visit the children were given pencils, scissors, and paper, 
and asked to make pictures of the buildings, people or 
animals which they considered ‘best of all.’ Evidently 
the Indian Congress and its surroundings made a great 
impression upon the little ones, for with scarcely an 
exception the pictures, which were well executed, rep- 
resent Indian chiefs, pappooses, or the queer looking In- 
dian tents.” MARGARET J. CODD. 


Sr 


Readers of the news items in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will have noted that there have been many indications 
of late of a widespread feeling against secret societies 
in secondary schools. There seems to be no reason for 
the existence of these organizations. They are merely 
a poor imitation of the college fraternities—associations 
of the value of which there are two opinions. High 
school boys and girls have not reached the age of club- 
dom and there is abundant evidence that the effect of 
secret organization among them is favorable neither to 
scholarship nor to good morals. Even the more open 
associations such as debating societies and other clubs 
for mutual improvement need the occasional presence 
of teachers or other mature persons. There is always 
considerable danger lest the liberty that we ordinarily 
accord high school students develop into license. In 
particular we want to ‘avoid developing the type of 
slightly tough high school girl—the young person ex- 
emplified by that graduate of one of our up-state high 
schools who is now the reigning queen in concert hall 
circles. Writing on this subject Miss Elizabeth Phillips 
Hughes, an Englishwoman who came to this country to 
study co-education and who evidently went back with 
something of a feeling of disillusionment, says : 


“To have fraternity diversion during this period means a 
waste of time, a waste of energy, and frequently the forma- 
tion of undesirable acquaintances. I have seen jaded boys 
and girls in these classes, where they should be fresh and alert, 
and again I investigated when the pupils did not know that 
they were under observation. In one city I attended a party, 
and was grieved and shocked at what I saw. This social life 
is absolutely disastrous to good school work. At the party of 
which I speak I saw a freedom of both speech and action 
which was anything but admirable, and many young girls were 
entirely unchaperoned, and some came quitea distance. Those 
in authority cannot look into the matter of fraternities in 
secondary schools any too soon.” 


SF 


The board of education of Philadelphia has done a 
wise thing in refusing to suspend its rule that forbids 
the collection of money among the public school pupils. 
The reason alleged for suspension was a scheme to raise 
money for a monument to President McKinley—a very 
laudable object and one that ought to appeal strongly 
to both pupils and teachers. The point at issue, how- 
ever, was not the worthiness of the object, which all ad- 
mitted, but the vital principle of not allowing the chil- 
dren of the poor to feel themselves at a disadvantage as 
compared with the children of the rich. Distinctions 
enough will arise without promoting them artificially. 
Even if subscriptions are made uniform, the exaction, 
for such it is, of even a penny from each child works 
hardship in many cases. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Notes from the Regents. 


The total amounts appropriated to secondary schools in 
New York state for the year ending Sept. 30, 1901, represents 
an increase of $36,437.41 over those of the preceding year. The 
legislature appropriated, under the academic fund, the sum of 
$313,730 (the remainder to be met from an accumulated bal- 
ance), amending at the same time the Horton lawso that hence- 
forth the sum of $350,000, an increase of $36,270, will be avail- 
able for grants to registered academic schools as follows: 

1. A quota of $100. 

2. A grant equal to the amount raised from local sources, 
but not to exceed $250 annually, for approved books and ap- 
paratus, 

3 A proportionate share of the remainder, less expenses of 
inspection, on the basis of the attendance of academic students 
according to the university ordinances. 

The amended bill reduces to $250 the maximum annual 
grant for books and apparatus, the balance so saved to be ap- 
portioned on attendance. As comparatively few schools took 
advantage of the former maximum of $500, the amendment 
insures a more equitable distribution. 


Acute Troubles at Tome Institute. 


Port Deposit, Mp.—This town is sharply divided into fac- 
tions, one party espousing the cause of Mrs. , Rowe Tome, Born 
Evalyn South Nesbit; the other supporting just as strenuous 
ly the claims of Dr. Mackenzie, lately principal of the great 
school which Jacob Tome founded. Dr. James Cameron Mac- 
kenzie’s campaign is being conducted for him by Mr. Samuel 
- Carson Rowland, a wealthy man of the town who has long 

chafed under what he regards as the “Tome domination.” 
Mrs. Tome is managing her own affairs. A suit has just been 
brought by Dr. Mackenzie and three of his former professors, 
Messrs, Randall, Truitt, and French, for damages aggregating 
$160,000, 

The Tome institute was founded as a result of the will of 
the late Jacob Tome. In accordance with his wishes the chil- 
dren of the town of Port Deposit have the first claim upon the 
advantages of the institute; after them vacancies are to be 
filled from Cecil county, outside of Port Deposit. Then, should 
there still be vacancies, all Maryland may be drawn upon. 

A very handsome group of building has just been completed, 
assuring free accommodation for nearly 1,500 children. 


Death of Henry Whitehorne. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Prof. Henry Whitehorne, who died 
Sept. 29, was one of the greatest men ever connected with 
Union college. His career had been a singularly interestin 
one. Born in the island of Jamaica in 1815 he was educate 
in the public school at Shrewsbury in England, and at Oxford 
where he was graduated with honors in 1837. He was one of 
the strongest athletes of his day, rowing stroke oar on the 
*varsity crew. Soon after graduation he came to New York 
city, whencehe went to Canada and worked at clearing land. 
After several winters of this exhausting work he became a 
teacher, accepting a position in a church school at Holl 
Springs, Miss. Presently he was called to the chair of Gree 
in the University of Mississippi. While there he edited two 
plays of Euripides, his contribution to a series of text-books 
planned by a coterie of Southern educators who viewed with 
alarm the fact that all text-books were written by Northern 
men. 

When the war broke out Professor Whitehorne disapproved 
of secession amd as a consequence his fellow citizens disap- 
proved of him. He left all his valuable books, manuscripts, 
and furniture, and after countless escapades succeeded in 
reaching Richmond where by personal appeal to President 
jenerens Davis he secured a pass admitting him to the Unjon 
ines. For two years he did free lance newspaper work in 
New York and then was called to the superintendency of the 
classical department at the classical institute, Schenectady. 
In 1868 he was transferred to Union college, of which he was 
for many years dean. By the students of Union he was often 
called ‘“‘ The grand old man.” 


New Schools Opened in Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two new school-houses were formally 
opened September 25—the Dent building at Second street and 
North Carolina avenue, and the Webb building at Fifteenth 
and Gales streets, northeast. 

The exercises at the former school were presided over by 
Dr. Richard Kingsman, of the board of education, who spoke 
briefly of the career of the late Josiah Dent, for whom the 
school was named. Commissioner H. F. McFarland was the 
principal speaker, making an inspiring address to the children 
of the school. 

At the Webb building Commissioner Harries delivered a 
eulogy upon the late William Benning Webb who, as president 
. of the board of commissioners took the deepest interest in the 
welfare of the schools, 
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In and Around New York. 


The October monthly meeting of the society for the Study 
of Practical School-Room Problems, Dr. John Dwyer, presi- 
dent, will meet Oct. 12,at Park avenue, and soth street. Dr. 
E. D. Shimer will speak on “ Class and Library Work.” 


The next regular meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
club will be held at the Hotel St. Denis, Saturday evening, 
Oct.12. Addresses will be made by the Rev. Charles Town- 
send, of Orange, N. J., and Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and vicinity 
will hold its one hundred and sixth regular meeting October 
12, at 10:30 A. M. in the Brearley school building, 17 West 44th 
street. Business to come up willinclude the election of a vice- 
president to succeed Mr, Caskie Harrison, resigned; annual 
reports; election of a new member, Mr, Sidney Harry Dixon, 
of Yonkers having been proposed for membership; payment 
of dues. The address of the president, Dr, Jno. T. Buchanan 
will be on the subject: “ How to Assimilate the Foreign Ele- 
ment in our Population.” 

Further meetings of this association will be held as follows: 
1901: Nov.g, Dec. 14. 1902: Jan.11, Feb. 8, March 8, April 12, 


Appointments and Transfers. 


A number of new principals were appointed or transferred 
at the school board meeting of October 2. Most of these 
nominations were in the list that has hung fire all summer on 
account of a certain factional rivalry between two well-known 
principals. ‘The appointees were: W.J. O’Shea, from 75 B. 
D. to 171; W. C. McCarthy, from Io1 to 63; Albert Shiels, from 
125 to 40; Henry E. Jenkins, to 125; Titwes J. Boyle, to 75 
B.D.; Morgan Washburn to 1o1; Katherine Bevier, from 12 to 
14 G. D.; Olivia J. Hall, from 14 G. D. to 157 G. D.; Ella Con- 
way, from 44 F to 120; Ellen C. Gilbert, from 120 to 178; Eliza- 
beth J. Hofer, to 174; Ellen Murray, to 12. 


Tons of Paper. 


Assistant Secretary Gaiser, of the board of education, has 
been computing the number of sheets of paper for writing and 
drawing used by Newark childrenina month. Already this term 
about 3,350,000 sheets of paper have been furnished. This rep- 
resents 23,500 pounds, or more than eleven and one-half tons. 
By the middle of October a similar supply will have to be sent 
out again. No wonder there is talk of the exhaustion of the 
spruce timber in the great north woods, 


Borough Superintendent Walsh. 


The announcement of the choice of Associate Supt. John H. 
Walsh as borough superintendent for Brooklyn, succeeding 
the late Supt. E. G. Ward, was made in last week’s SCHOOL 
JouRNAL. The office carries $6,000 salary. 

Mr. Walsh is forty-eight years old, having been born in 
Brooklyn in 1853. e was graduated from Georgetown col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. After graduation he taught mathe- 
matics with great success at Loyola college, Baltimore; St. 
Francis college, and Georgetown college. He entered later 
upon the study of law, taking his law degree from Columbia 
in 1880. His first connection with the New York public school 
system was in 1880, when he taught in evening school No. 15, 


Brooklyn. In 1885 he was elected to the principalship of gram-. 


mar school No. 27, Brooklyn, and in 1889 was promoted to an 
associate superintendency. In recent years he has always 
been regarded as Mr. Ward’s right hand man. 


Teachers College Scholarships. 


Scholarships in Teachers college for the academic year 
1901-02 have been awarded to the following persons: Hoadley 
scholarship—Harriet M. Goodrich, Coed Rapids, Mich; 
Mary Louise Neer, Madison, N. J. 

Earle scholarship —Russel H. Bellows, New York city. 

Charlotte Louise Williams scholarships—Sarah Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Rose Freed, New York city. 

Pierrepont scholarship —Anna Townsend Bridgman, New 
York city. 

One-half of Low scholarship—Gail Harrison, Santa Barbara, 


al. 

‘Teachers College scholarships—Jesse D. Burks, San Diego, 
Cal.; William P. Burriss, Salem, O.; Isabelle Eatou, New 
York city; William F. Little, Stamford, Conn.; Mary Mack, 
Denver, Colo.; Ira D. Shaw, Oberlin, O.; Alice B. Tucker, 
Edinboro, Pa. 

Five other scholarships, which are still vacant will be filled 
about October I5. - 


Plans for Nature Study. 


Jamaica, L, I.—Prin. Charles L. Jennings has arranged a 
program of nature work for all the elementary schools in the 
district, whereby collections are to be made and properly classi- 
fied of every flower, plant, variety of wood, insect, etc., to be 
found within a radius of five miles from Jamaica village. 
Everything will be mounted, labeled with its common and its 
scientific name, and the name of the collector. This collec- 
tion will be the most complete extant of Long Island speci- 
mens. 

The number of pupils enrolled this year in the farmer village 
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of Jamaica is 1,390, an increase of 189 over last year. So large 
an increase can be explained only by the fact that a great 
many families are moving into the lemaica district. 


Jersey City, N.J.—The evening schools opened Oct. 7 
and will continue until Feb.14. The appropriation this year 
is as meager as that of last year, so that the old rate of com- 
pensation has necessarily been continued—two dollars per 
night for principals, and one dollar fifty for teachers and 


janitors, 
Sr 


Chicago and Thereabouts. 


Want a McKinley High School. 


Polish residents of Chicago have petitioned the board of 
education that the new West Division high school be re-named 
after President McKinley. No action has been taken, but 
several trustees have expressed the opinion that, as the school 
is already named, it will be inexpedient to re-name it; but 
that the next high school built in Chicago will certainly be the 
McKinley high school. 


Pension Crisis Imminent. 


Now that the school pension fund has been put upon a vol- 
untary basis, the school pension board is confronted with diffi- 
culties. Already 863 applications for withdrawal have been 
made, and most of these are from high school teachers and 
other high salaried instructors. A loss of at least $9,000 a 
year to the pension fund is assured. Everything portends 
some big cuts in the present pensions. As a matter of fact, 
many of the most ardent supporters of the pension fund have 
contended all along that the pensions which range from $400 
to $600 a year are too high, imposing an onerous Gates upor. 
the six thousand teachers of the system. 

Meantime the federation has sent out a warning that the 
optional pension law contains no provisions by which those 
who have withdrawn may ever again return to the fund or par- 
take of its benefits. The circular is designed to keep teachers 
from hasty withdrawal. 


High School Principals in Defense. 


Mr. Cooley’s recommendation that twenty-eight high school 
instructors who teach very small classes be dropped as snper- 
fluous appears to have given an unfortunate impression that 
the high school principals have been remiss in taking on and 
continuing high priced and little needed teachers. The prin- 
cipals are therefore out with a declaration that to them belongs 
the credit of the superintendent’s recommendation. The min- 
utes of a meeting of the Principals’ Club, held last June, show 
that a motion was there made and unanimously adopted recom- 
mending that the high school day be lengthened thirty minutes, 
and that the increased periods be utilized in reducing the 
teaching staff, 

This recommendation was sent to Mr. Cooley and was by 
him made the basis of his plan for saving the city $40,000. 


Too Many Model Schools. 


Cut rates in tuition offered by the officials of the school of 
education founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine and lately ab- 
sorbed by the University of Chicago, suggest that the city is 
rather overstocked with model schools. This institution just 
mentioned and Dr. John Dewey’s school at 5412 Ellis avenue 
cover essentially the same field and compete for the same 
class of students. President Harper wanted last spring to 
unite the two schools, but the parents of children in the Dewey 
school protested against the consolidation, and the project 
was abandoned. This fall the two schools are found, each 
struggling for attendance, with the newer institution scalirg 
down its tuition charges in order to draw the pupils that were 
absolutely necessary to the success of its pedagogical 


schemes. 
School Janitor Humbled. 


In the case of the janitor of the Englewood high school vs. 
the football team of the same institution, the football team has 
won. Pres. Graham Harris, of the board of education, has or- 
dered that the janitor allow the boys who are playing on the 
teams to use the baths and dressing-rooms of the school gym- 
nasium after school hours, The janitor has heretofore kept 
the boys out, and they appealed to higher authority. 

This decision of the president of the board of education is 
taken by many people to have a bearing upon the question of 
football in the schools. 
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Mies Haley Reinstated. 


Miss Margaret Haley,the arch enemy of the Chicago traetion 
companies, leader with Miss Goggin, of the teachers’ federa- 
tion inits fight for the taxation of street railway franchises, has 
been dropped from the list of regularly employed teachers and 
then reinstated. At the board meeting ot September 25, her 
name was dropped from the list of ary employed teach- 
ers and placed on that of the unassigned. Her name oc- 
curred in a list of four teachers who were absent without leave 
and who therefore, by recommendation of the superintendent, 
were to be dropped. Miss Haley was granted a tew months’ 
leave of absence to fight the tax dodgers and when her time 
expired she made application for extension, which was not 
granted. Thereupon she failed to report for duty and was 
dropped. At the meeting of October 2, this action of the 
board was rescinded and Miss Haley was granted another 
four months leave of absence. 





Problems of the High School. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The following course of public lectures 
on high school organization and administration has been ar- 
ranged at the University of Illinois ; 

‘‘Problems of Administration in Large High Sckools,” Oct. 4, 
J. E. Armstrong, principal Englewood high sehool. 

‘*Some Social Aspects of Education,” Oct. 11, J. H. Collins, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield. 

** Township High School,” Oct, 18, H. L. Boltwood, principal 
of Township higb school, Evanston. 

‘* State Aid to the High School,” Oct. a5, the Hon. Alfred Bay- 
liss, superintendent of public instruction, Springfield. 

“Electives in the High School,” Nov. 1, A. F. Nightingale, 
Chicago. 

‘*Commercial Courses in the High School,” Nov. 8,RE. G. 
Cooley, superintendent of schools, Chicago. 

‘The Future of the Public School,” Nov, 1s, J.Stanley Brown, 
principal of coe oe school, Joliet. 

“The Adolescent Period in Boys,” Nov, 2a, J. K. Stableton. 
Superintendent of Schools, Bloomington. 

‘* School Sanitation and Decoration,” Dec. 6, Orville'T. Bright, 
county superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

‘* Conservatism in High School Electives,” Dec. 13, J. J. Wil- 
kinson, superintendent of schoo]s, Mattoon, 


SR 
Educational Meetings. 


: i 18.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Asscciation at Hart- 
ord. 

Oct. 18-19.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association at 
Manchester. 

Oct. 24-26.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association at Bur- 
lington. 

Oct. 25-26.—Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at 
Jackson. 

Oct. 25-26.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Elgin. 
, Oct. 26.—Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Ham- 
ilton. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at 
Providence. 

Nov. 8-9.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association at Cincinnati. 

Nov. 25-27.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association at Portland. 

Nov. 28-30.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
at Mountain Grove. President, W. H. Lynch. 

Nov. 29-30.—Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association at 
Toledo. 

Nov. 21-30,—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Zanes- 
ville. 

Nov. 29-30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at 
Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30.—Assoeiation of ce eg and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 

Dec. 26-28,—Southern Educational Assoe., Columbia, S. C. 

Dec. 27-30.—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines, 
Pres. A. W. Stewart, Ottumwa. 

Dec. 30-31.—Nebraska County Superintendents. Lincoln. 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Hartford, Friday, Octo- 
ber 18. There will be a general meeting in the morning when 
an address on “ Altruism as a Law of Education ” will be de- 
livered by Dr. Arnold Tompkins, principal of the Chicago nor- 
mal school. Round tables will be held from Io 45 to 12.30 on 
reading, language, arithmetic, geography, and history. The 
leader of the elementary science section is Supt. E. C. Willard, 
of Stamford. Supt. W. B. Ferguson, of Middletown, will pre- 
side over the temperance physiology section. The other sec- 
tions are: Physical training, leader, Harvey C. Went, Bridge- 

ort; manual training, leader, Prin. F. A. Verplank, South 

anchester; high school leader, Prin. A. P. Somes, Daniel- 
son; grammar section, leader, Supt. E. H. Forbes, Torring- 
ton; intermediate section, leader, Prin, R. L. Zink; primary 
section, leader, Miss Adelaide V. Finch. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Latin 
School Association offered two scholar- 
ships to this year’s gona | class in 
the Latin school, and these have been 
awarded to Messrs. Harry Sheffer and 
Clifford H. Frost. To receive one of 
these scholarships is a decided honor since 
the cond:tions are that they shall be as- 
signed by the trustees of the fund “to 
those who shall be deemed the most 
promising on the whole, intellectually, 
morally, and physically,” Mr. Sheffer is 
not a native American, but has been in the 
country eight years, and has completed 
the four years course in the Latin school 
in three years. He received a Franklin 
medal for general excellence, and also a 
ay medal fora Latin essay. Mr. Frost 


as been in the Latin school six years, and ¢ 


he also received a Franklin medal. 

Dr. Moses Merrill, head master of the 
Latin school, is back in his place after a 
year’s absence, and he hopes to be able to 
continue his work in the school, tho it 
is somewhat problematical since he is 
still rather feeble. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology opened on October 2 with the 
largest attendance in its history, the 
freshman class being about one third 
larger than usual. The Austin fund per- 
permits three traveling fellowships this 

ear, and they have been given to Messrs. 

ohn W. Brown and James H. Walton, as- 
sistants in chemistry, who will study at 
Leipsic; and to Mr. Maurice DeK. 
Thompson, instructor in physics. 

The Frye school opened in its new 
quarters in Trinity Court on September 
23. Upwards of twenty have enrolled, 
which isan excellent opening for what is 
in many ways a new school, and gives 
promise of increased prosperity. 


The medica] and dental departments of 
Tufts college, whose home is in Somer- 
ville, have just taken possession of a new 
and commodious building on Huntington 
avenue, in the Back Bay district. The 
formal exercises of dedication occurred 
October 3, President Capen presiding. The 
building occupies a whole block, covers an 
area of 15,000 square feet, is four stories 
high, and is completely arranged to fur- 
nish accommodations for the two schools. 
A large main entrance and corridor divides 
the building into two distinct sections, one 
for each school. Large lecture rooms 
occupy the first and second floors, together 
with offices for the administrative officers, 
and with an amphitheater that will seat 
three hundred. The third story contains 
the dissecting room, which is well lighted 
and convenient, and the various laborato- 
ries. The dispensary and consulting 
rooms are in the basement, These new 
accommodations will add largely to the 
popularity of the school. 


WoRCESTER, MAss.—The Hebrews of 
the city are planning a school for Hebrew 
children that shall be similar to those sup- 
ported in many of the larger cities, The 
plan of giving the instruction in English in 
the place of Yiddish is under discussion 
and is favored because so few are able to 
speak the real Hebrew, the language in 
which the Old Testament is written. This 
school shows the interest taken by the 
Hebrews%in education, as well as the prog- 
ress which modern ideas are making 
among even the most conservative classes, 


WALTHAM, MAss.—The attendance of 
pupils this fall in both the large grammar 
schools is so large that additional room 
will be demanded at an early day. The 
new school on Chestnut street has been 
named the Reyal E. Robbins school, in 
honor of the treasurer of the Waltham 
Watch Company. 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Various delays 
have prevented the completion of the 
Warner science hall in readiness for the 
opening of the college, but the rooms will 
be ready tor use in a few.weeks. Then 


the recitation rooms will be reconstructed 
so as to give two large rooms, one for 
Latin and one for mathematics. A new 
plant was lately discovered by President 
Brainerd on a corner of the campus that 
has been trodden by botanists constantly 
for the last hundred years. It has been 
named Antennaria Brainerdi. Scientists 
of the college are wondering whether this 
plant has been growing there all these 
years, hidden in some way trom the argus 
eyes of the generations of botanists; or 
has some bird of passage lately dropped 
the seed into favoring soil. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—The work at the 
experiment station has been resumed and 
will be directed, this season, largely toward 
determining the nutritive value of certain 
oods. A small respiration calorimeter 
procured last year will be used with small 
animals, beginning with sheep and dogs. 
Professor E. B. Kosa, of the department 
of physics in Wesleyan university, has 
been appointed physicist of the National 
Bureau of Standardsat Washington, D.C., 
and he will move there at the end of this 
year. 


Evening Lectures in Providence. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The first course of 
free evening lectures in connection with 
the public schools will be given this 
winter. The arrangements have been 
put in the jurisdiction of the evening 
school committee, and the following corps 
of lecturers has been engaged: 

Rev. Samuel M. Dick, Ph. D.; Rev. 
Anna Garlan Spencer, Rev. C. D. Chapin, 
Prof. James Q. Dealey, of Brown univers- 
ity, George A. Littlefield, Isaac O. Wins- 
low, James M. Sawin, J. W.V. Kich, Miss 
Abbie L. Marlatt, George T. Weston, and 
William T. Peck. 


Springfield Still in the Lead. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The school com- 
mittee is making efforts to get some of the 
numerous Italian residents of the city into 
the evening schools. The following notice 
has been distributed in all the Italian 
sections: 


SCUOLA GRATUITA DI SERA. 

Il 7 Ottobre si apriranno le scuole serali 
gratuite. Esse saranno aperte per ogni. se- 
ra della settimana fuorche sabbato, nella 
Scuola di grammatica (grammar school) 
nella strada di Elm (Elm street). 

La scuola comincia alle 7 della sera e 
finisce alle 9. Visono persone di ambo i 
sessi da 14 a 60 annieinsu. L'istruzione 
comprende il leggere e lo scrivere in In- 
glese, l'aritmetica, l’istoria americana, la 
geografiga, ctr, Tutto questo e gratuito)e 

libri necessarii saranno forniti dalla citta, 
la scoula continuera fin alla primavera. 

Vi sara una classe speciale per Italiani 
che non hanno ancora imparato la lingua 
inglese. I] Sig. Carlo Grillo ne sara l’inseg- 
nante. 

Tutti colore che vogliono profittare di 

uest’ occasione sono cordialmente pregati 


i recarvisi. j 
Il Comitato delle Scuole Publiche. 


The evening trade school at the me- 
chanics arts school, with its classes in 
machine-shop practice, too) making, plumb- 
ing and pattern making, promises to have 
a very satisfactory season. The registra- 
tion the first night was 202 as against 175 
last year. A new feature this year isa 
class in mathematics for mechanics. Arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonome- 
try will be taught with special reference to 
their application to mechanical pursuits. 

Springfield is the only city of the coun- 
try that maintains trade classes at public 
expense, and the experiment has been 
commented upon frequently by technical 
and trade journals during the past year. 
The teachers of this school are as follows : 
Charles F. Warner, ——' ep o- 
Mathewson, drafting; Edwin A. French, 
joining and pattern making; Edward A. 
Markham, machine shop practice and tool 
making; F. W. Tower, plumbing. 
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Supt. Jacoby Goes to Milton. 


MIDDLEBORY, MASS.,:-—Mr. A. J. Jacoby, 
for nine years the superintendent ot 
schools here, has been elected super- 
intendent at Milton. Mr. Jacoby 1s a 
graduate of the normal school at Kutz- 
town, Penn., and of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York city. He also pursued a post 
graduate course at Harvard. He is a pro- 
gressive educator,and has donea great deal 
tor the improvement of the Middleboro 
schools. Milton is to be congratulated 
upon its choice of a superintendent. 


Dr. Bancroft is Dead. 


ANDOVER, Mass.—Dr. Cecil F. P. 
Bancroft, principal of Phillips academy, 
died at his home October 4. He had been 
principal since 1873, and between four 
and five thousand boys have been gradu- 
ated during his administration, He had 
seen the academy grow from a school of 
two hundred members to one of nearly 
five hundred, while he had acquired the 
reputation of being the first educator in 
the country engaged in secondary instruc- 
tion. Dr. Bancroft was a native of New 
Ipswich, N. H. Heentered Dartmouth 
college in 1856, having prepared for college 
at Ipswich academy, from which he was 
graduated in 1860. He was principal of 
McCollom institute at Mt. Vernon, N.H., 
forfouryears. In 1864, he entered Andover 
seminary from which he was graduated 
in 1867. He taught in Phillips academy 
for four months, along with his seminary 
studies, in the last year of his course; and 
immediately upon his graduation, he 
became principal of the school on Look- 
out mountain, Tenn., where ,he remained 
for five years, until the close of the insti 
tution thru the withdrawal of the funds 
upon which the school depended. Then he 
spent a year abroad, and while in Rome, 
in 1873, he was elected principal of 
Phillips academy. He received the hon- 
orary degrees of Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of New York, of Litt, D., from 
Williams ; and of LL.D. from Yale, Dr, 
Bancroft had been president of the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Association; the head of 
the Masters’ Association of the United 
States; and of the Merrimack Valley 
Congregational Club. He was a member 
of the board of trustees of Dartmouth 
college, and of several of the state institu 
tions. He made many public addresses, 
particularly before associations of teachers 
and was always listened to with marked 
attention, because he always presented 
views and conclusions that furnished aid 
to those engaged in educational work. 


Tha Royal Month and the Royal 
Disease. 


Sudden changes of weather are espe- 
cially trying, and probably to none more so 
than to the scrofulous and consumptive. 
The progress of scrofula during a normal 
October is commonly great. We never 
think of scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous 
eruptions, and wasting of the bodily sub- 
stances—without thinking of the great 

ood many sufferers from it have derived 

rom Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whose radical 
and permanent cures of this one disease 
are enough to make it the most famous 
medicine in the world. There is probably 
not a city or town where Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has not proved its merit in more 
homes than one, in arresting and com- 
pletely eradicating scrofula, which is 
almost as serious and as much to be feared 
as its near relative,—consumption. 


The value of five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets consists in their rapid effect in allevia- 
ting the suffering of the patient while en- 
deavoring to rid himself of his neuralgia, 
rheumatism, fever or la grippe. We have, 
in short, in this drug a most useful antidote 
to the two great symptoms—pain and 
sae lane Reprints, London, Eng 
and. 








Philadelphia News. 


Vaccination troubles continue. As a 
result of the discovery of numerous fraudu- 
lent physicians’ certificates, the board of 
health ordered that all children who do not 
bear the marks of successful vaccination 
shaH be revaccinated, or shall be excluded 
from school. Thatdecision has stirred up 
the anti-compulsory vaccination people who 
now threaten injunction proceedings on 
the ground that the board of education is 
exceeding the authority delegated it by 
the act of assembly which simply stipu- 
lates that before being admitted children 
shall produce certificates of having been 
successfully vaccinated. Many of: the 
school principals are grumpy because, with 
all the strictness displayed in regard to the 
public school, they see children whom they 
have turned away in obedience to regula- 
tions, entered without vaccination at pri- 
vate institutions. They hold that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 


The committee on by-laws and rules 
recommends that mixed grammar schools 
be done away with as fast as possible and 
that separate grammar schools for boys 
and girls be established. 


The committee on compulsory education 
of the board of education has recom- 
mended that the board authorize the 
appointment of a chief attendance officer 
at a salary not exceeding $1,000 a year. 
We have never before hai a truant com- 
missioner, the duties of such an official 
devolving upon the superintendentand one 
of his assistants. The provisions, how- 
ever, of the Ford bill, which became law 
last July, are more distinctly mandatory 
than previous compulsory education acts, 
and the state superintendent of instruction 
may withhold from the city one-fourth of 
the state appropriation in case he is dis- 
pleased with the way the Ford law is being 
observed. 


Correspondence with German Students. 


A very useful scheme of international 
correspondence has been started in the 
school of commerce whereby the senior 
students correspond regularly with stu- 
dents in the high school of commerce at 
Leipsic,Germany. This is in accordance 
with an arrangement made last summer by 
Mr. Schnatz, one ot the teachers in the 
school. The German students write their 
lett.rs in English, while the Philadelphia 
pupils muster up their best German. No 
German letters go out until they have been 
carefully criticised by the instructor. 


Promotions but no Increase of Salary. 


It looks now as if the eight instructors 
in the high school system who have been 
promoted to professorships or assistant 
professorships will have to be content for 
this year with the added dignity that comes 
from their promotions. 

There is no money to pay them the in- 
creases which are accredited to them in 
accordance with the schedule adopted by 
the board, viz —Instructors, $1,250, with 
annual increases to $1,500; assistant pro- 
fessors, $1,800; professors, $2,500; heads 
of departments, $3,000. 

The latest promotion of this kind is that 
of Mr. Thomas R. Galbraith, instructor in 
English and history, whose application 
for an assistant professorship has been 
granted. 

Women not yet Eligible. 

Contrary to expectations, the board of 
education has not yet acted on the pro- 
posed amendment to the by-laws making 
women eligible as principals of mixed 
schools of all grades. Excuse was offered 


that further consideration was desired. 


The chances that a woman has of rising 
in the system are very slight under the 
existing system. Last year there were but 
eighteen grammar schools in which women 
were eligible as supervising principals, 
while these and other grammar schools to 
the number of fifty-eight were open to 
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men. There were January I, Igol, just 3,591 
teachers in the system, of whom 216 were 
male, 3,375 female. Of these men teach- 
ers only 120 were in elementary schools 
while 3,158 women were in such schools. 
That is to say there were eighteen paying 
positions open to 3,158 women, and 
seventy-six such positions open to 120 
men. There are those who maintain that 
this discrimination is unjust. 


Holidays in Turn. 


Teacher after teacher in a certain Phila- 
delphia section has received word to this 
effect: ‘‘In place of coming to school to- 
morrow you can go shopping or do what 
you like. Don’t ask any questions, just 
stay away.” 

They stay away—sure thing ; and in each 
room as the regular teacher fails to appear 
you -will find one particular substitute, 
Miss Hannah Engle. Her employment is, 
theretore, for the present, quite that of a 
regular teacher. 

Politics is, of course, at the bottom of 
this plan. Miss Engle was to have been 
elected as regular teacher. She had strong 
backing but another candidate had first 
call for the vacancy and a compromise 
was effected whereby Miss Engle is to be 
given substitute work during the whole 
term or until she may be elected to a posi- 
tion. This arrangement means holidays 
in rotation for all the teachers of the sec- 
tion. 

The teachers are in reality penalized, 
for the rules provide that “for each day’s 
absence there shall be deducted one-three- 
hundredth part of the teacher’s annual 
salary. The calculation in making deduc- 
tions is made on the basis of 200 days 
constituting the school year, and results 
in more than one-half of a day’s pay being 
retained by the city for each day’s ab- 
sence.” 

A peculiar feature is that tho the central 
board has been informed of this action of 
the directors of the fourteenth section, 
nothing has been discovered in the rules 
and regulations that will apply to the case. 
The sectional board is plainly within its 
legal rights. 


Exhibition of Children’s Water Colors. 


An exhibition of drawings in water color 
by pupils of the Newton combined girls 
grammar and primary school was held in 
the pedagogical library of the department 
of education Sept. 30-Oct. 5 Several 
hundred still life studies were exhibited 
which, considering the age and experience 
of the artists, were considered rather re- 
markable. The drawings were not made 
with any intention of exhibiting them, but 
Mr. William Mason, the director of draw- 
ing, was so struck with their excellence 
while he was looking them over that he 
made application to the principal, Miss 
— for a week’s public exhibition of 
them, 


Newark Items. 


NewakRkK, N. J.—Mr. Henry Emme, for 
twelve years a school commissioner, died 
Sept. 29. He was the first member of the 
board to suggest the establishment of the 
Newark technical school and of the free 
evening drawing school. He was alsoa 
pioneer in the matter of the new high 
school. A German by birth, a shoemaker 
by trade, Mr. Emme represented a fine 
type of intelligent American citizenship. 


Medical Inspection. 


NeEwarRK, N, J.—Everything has now 
been arranged for the establishment of 
daily medical supervision. The city has 
been divided into twelve districts, each in 
charge of a medica] inspector as follows: 
First district, Dr. Rudolph Braun; second, 
Dr. G. L. Warren; third, Dr. S. Schaeler; 
fourth, Dr. W. A. De Vausney; fifth, Dr. 
E.S. Gordon; sixth, Dr. C. H. Wintsch; 
seventh, Dr. M. R. Whitenack; eighth, 
Dr. Isabel M. Geddes; ninth, Dr. G. J. 
Holmes; tenth, Dr. Max Feldman; elev- 
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Constable K3Co 


Carpets 
Foreign and Dom:stic Carpets, 
in our new and special designs. 


Oriental Rugs. 


An Unsurpassed Stock for Hall, Libraries 
and Dining Rooms, prepared ex- 
clusively for our Fall trade. 


Upholstery. 


Curtain Materials, Tapestries, Furniture 
Coverings. 


L>ce Curtains. 


Estimates on application, 


Ki 19th 


NEW YORK. 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 


use Pears’. Give it time. 
Sold all over the world. 








enth, Dr. H. A. Scheppach; twelfth, Dr. 
William Bleick. 


Non-resident pupils will henceforth have 
to pay tuition at the following rates: High 
school, 75 ; evening high school, 25; even- 
ing elementary school, $12. The tuition fee 
for non-resident pupils in the normal 
school was raised to $75, this to take effect 
September I of next year. 


Meeting of Principale’ Association. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Princi- 
pals’ Association held its first meeting of 
the school year September 26. Mr. William 
H. Conklin, the newly chosen deputy fac- 
tory inspector, was present and made an 
address {upon the subject of school at- 
tendance. His talk was followed by a 
lively discussion. Prin. F. H. Hanson, E. 
K. Sexton and Edward Shepard were the 
most active speakers. . 

All agreed that the difficulties standin 
in the way of regular attendance are lac 
of clothing and sufficierit food, the vacci- 
nation problem, indifference of parents, 
truancy, necessity of caring for younger 
brothers and sisters, leaving school to go 
to work under the legal age, overcrowded 
school-rooms, non-promotion, physical and 
mental defects, and imperfections in grad- 
ing. Some of these difficulties were de- 
clared to be almost insurmountable and 
remedies for others were suggested. 

In defining his own position Mr. Conk- 
lin stated that he will sign no certificate 
permitting a child under fourteen years of 
age to go to work unless in the case of an 
orphan or of manifest extreme poverty in 
a family. ‘He holds that poverty is a 
fearful drawback to the efficiency of the 
schools, since ill-fed and ill clothed chil- 
dren cannot keep with their classes. 
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q Danger in Soda. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow its 


Excessive Use. 


Common sodais all rightin its place and 
indispensable in the kitchen and for cook- 
ing and washing purposes, but it was never 
intended for a medicine, and people who 
use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with dan- 
ger: moreover the soda only gives tempo- 
rary relief and in the end the stomach 
trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation 
sold by druggists under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tab 
lets are large 20-grain lozenges very pleas- 
ant to taste and contain the natural 
acids, peptones and digestive elements 
essential to good digestion, and when 
taken atter meals they digest the food per- 
fectly and promptly before it has time to 
ferment, sour and poison the blood and 
nervous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably 
uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all 
cases of stomach derangements and finds 
them a certain cure not only for sour 
stomach, but by promptly digesting the 
food they create a healthy appetite, in- 
crease flesh and strengthen the action of 
the heartand liver. They are not a ca- 
thartic, but intended only for stomach 
diseases and weakness and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cts. per 
package. 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the Stuart Co. of Mar- 
shall, Mich. 





The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company,represented by Messrs. Oelrichs 
& Company, agents of the line, recently 
invited a number of New York newspaper 
men and correspondents of several toreign 
newspapers to inspect their new steamer 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm, the finest ocean 
liner afloat. 

Incidentally a magnificent banquet was 
prepared in the sumptuous dining saloon 
of the liner, .At the dinner toasts were re- 
sponded to by Mr. H. M. Stegman, editor 
of the New York Zridune,; William Cullen 

. Bryant, of the Brooklyn Zémes; A.F. Gun- 
nison, of the Brooklyn Fagle; George von 
Skal, of the Staats-Zeitu-g; John Bris- 
bane Walker, of the Cosm polttan,; Louis 
Wiley, of the New York Zimes, Signor 
Fugone, of the Italian daily Bulletin; 
Captain Stoermer, of the Kronprinz Wil- 
helm and many others. Mr. Frank Pres- 
brey, who represented Messrs. Oelrichs, 


presided with grace and his witty remarks | 0 


were well received. 

The Kronprinz Wilhelm certainly repre- 
sents the acme of achievment in steamship 
construction. 





Told in Brief. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The library school 
opened Oct. 1 with twenty-one seniors and 
twenty eight juniors; twelve men and 
thirty seven women. Twenty-three of the 
entering class are college graduates, in- 
cluding four each from Vassar and Smith, 
and three each from Harvard, Mt. Holyoke, 
Leland Stanford, Jr. and Wellesley. The 
school now has students from. sixteen 
states, one territory, Nova Scotia and 
Norway. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The director of 
the educational exhibit of the San Aatonio 
International fair, Mr. C. C. Harris, is 
receiving many letters of inquiry regarding 
the plans and limitations of the exhibit. 
The awarding of space will begin soon. The 
exhibit will be especially strong in. the 
department of manual training. 

ELMwoop, ILL.—I. M. Martin, late of 
Oak Park, elected to superintendency. 

NIAGARA Fa cts, N. Y.—Mr. William 
B. Shiswell, of Hamburg, has been chosen 
principal of the Fifth street school suc- 
ceeding Prin. R. A. Taylor, who has been 
promoted to the superintendency. 

PEOTONE, ILL.—The new central school 
building, C. S. Winslow, superintendent of 
schools, was dedicated September 14. 
Pres. John W. Cook, of the De Kalb nor- 
mal school, delivered the address. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.--At a meeting of the 
Baltimore county school board held at 
Towson, September 16, an order was 
passed finding that hereafter no person 
who has not a certificate as provided for 
in the public school laws of Maryland 
shall be appointed as a teacher of Balti- 
more jcounty schools. This means that 
many teachers now in service must be 
examined, 

SatT LAKE City, UTAH.—Three new 
teachers have been engaged: Miss Helen 
R. Jenkins, of Columbus; Mrs. Rose Gib 
bons, and Miss Gertrude Felt, of this 
city. 


So many teachers and school officers 
will visit New York before and during the 
holiday season to make their purchases for 
the holidays, that we wish once more to 
call attention to the central location of the 
St. Dennis hotel and the superior advan- 
tages it offers at moderate prices. This 
hotel is specially recommended for ladies 
unaccompanied, who will find it situated 
among the leading dry goods stores in the 
city as well as in proximity to the publish- 
ers of holiday books. 

As we have often mentioned in THE 
JOURNAL the superior cuisine and hand- 
some rooms of the hotel, we find it unne 
cessary to repeat our description. The St. 
Denis hote! is now considered the head- 
quarters for educational people when in 
New York. 

Dr. Haydn Brown’s practical little book 
** Worry and How to Avoid It,” which we 
commended in the September Book 
Number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is 
published by M.F. Mansfield & Company, 
14 West 22d St., New York. 


a 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
MRs. Ls ET a SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
ARS b MO’ RS 


VER FIFTY YE MILLIONS OF THE 
for THEIR CHILDR ILE TEET G, WITH 
ECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 


‘WIND COLIO, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. 
Sold by Druggusts in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for © Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-tive cents a bottle 





_“Prmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


Pusu 


ae 






whata men Say.” 


PINION 


Sapolio— ¥ 
couring soap- 





All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning.- 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EvuGENE Forses, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 
BFST and Most Economi- 33 
cal COFFEE GROWN C. 
Requires only two-thirds 
the regular quantity. 
Always packed in abso- 
lutely One-Pound Air- 


Tight trade-mark bags, 
which preserves the 











strength and flavor for 
any length of time even 
after it has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees - 12c. and 15c. 
Very Fine Coffees - - - 18c.and 20c. 
[E A Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed. Ceylons. 
Japans, English Breakfasts, Youn 
Hyson, Gunpowders, Imperials, an 
Assams. 
30c., 35c., and 50c. per lb. 

We make a specialty of selling the Finest 
Fancy Elyin Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST 
All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) will 
receive prompt attention. 

[HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 

P.O. Box 289. Cor. Church St. NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, $2, MAGICAL 


Removes 
Tan, Pim- 
Dp es, Freckles, 
Moth-Patcbes 
‘ash and Skin 
l seases, and 
svery biemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 58 years: no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is propemy mauc.. acce,t 10 counterfeit of sim- 
ilar name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): ‘As 
you lad es will use them, I »ecommend ‘ Gou- 
raua’s Cream’ as the leasl harmful of oll the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months, using itevery day. GvURAUD’S POU. 
Dvt SUBTILE removes superftuous hair without 
injury to the skin. 
FERD. T HOPKINS, Prop’r 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggisis and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S8., Canadas, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. £®~Beware of Base Im- 
tations, $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 






Purifies as well 


~vill do it. 





«tne Knd of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorr 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 
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HAVE YOV READ THESE ? 


with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 


problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods, Well printed, uni- 


formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No. 1 

ai 2 
3 
4 
. 
6 
7 How te Teach Birds, 
8 


“ 9 
10 
It 


How to 


Others 





How te Teach Bugs aad 
How to Teach Fractions. 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. 
How to Teaeh Primar 
How to Teach Butterflies. 
How to Teach, U.S. History. 
How to agen Composition Writing. Kellogg 
gach Constructive Work. d 

How to Teaqhabout Fishes. 
How to Teach abeut Trees. 
How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 

4 e. 


How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 

How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 

How te Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-room Charts. 
How to Teach Minerals. 


Kellogg 
Payne 
Payne 
eetles. 
Kellog 


Payne 


g 
is 
Arithmetic, eley 
Payne 
Elson 


Cod 
Payne 
Payne 


Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East goth St., New York. 





LATEST BOOKS FOR .TEACHERS 





he 
w ihurter, Nearly 20 choice selections by 

at speakers and writers. A few of the pieces are 

m writers of the past, such as Macaulay, Clay, Em- 
met, Everett, Carlyle, but the prevailing names are 
those of Beecher, Bryan, Cleveland, Curtis, Depew, 
Doane, Grady, Graves, Jordan, Lincoln, cKinley, 
Parkhurst, Schurz, Talmage, Watterson. $1.25; our 
price, $1.10 ; postage, lic. 


Moths and Butterflies, by Mary ©. Dickerson. 
Has 900 photographs from life, treats the subject an- 
technically, identifies forty common forms, and shows 
changes from caterpillar, thru chrysalis, to butterfly. 
$2.60; our price, $2.35 3 postage, lic. 


The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
Redway. This is distinctively a book for the teacher, 
designed to aid him in the preparation for his work. 
$1.00; our price, 90c.; postage, lc, 

First Yea 
on. "i 


Megera American Speaker, compiled by 
pe 


in Handicraft, by Walter J. Ken- 
. tended to show children how to make useful 
hings with ruler, pencil, and scissors, either at home 
or schoo), 127 pages. $1.00; our price, 90e.; postage, 8c. 
lowers and Ferns in Their Haunts, by 
abe] Osgood Wright. Illustrated from photographs. 
876 pages. $2.50; our price, 82.35 3 postage, lic. 


Hey to Teach Reading and Composition, 
by J.J. Barns. The special aim of this book is to hel 
show teachers how to lead pupils to knowledge and cul- 
ture from a book, and to train them to express with 
some clearness what they may know and fee). 160 pages. 
50c.; our price, 45c.3 postage, bc, 


Insect Life, by J. H. Comstock. An introduction 
to nature study, and a guide for teachers, students, and 
others interested in out-of-door life; original drawings 
and plates reproducing insects in natural colors, 858 
pages. $1.75; our price, $1.65; postage, lc. 


th the Wild Flowers, from pussy-willow to 
thistle-down, by Maud Going. rural chronicle of our 


flower friends and foes, describing them under their fa- 
shes iets 
3 e, Be. 

Th He e Life of Wild Birds, by Francis Ho- 
vB ek A ially of birds i nd 141 ill 
rap o especially o rds in action. illus- 

from nature by the author. 161 pages. $3.50; 

e Story of a Child, by Pierre Loti. Translated 

RR r Smith. This is an autobio, raphy of the 
distinguished Frenchman's childhood, giving, not the 
facts, but rather the impressions, thoughts, and feel- 
interest to those who pursue child study from the 
jiative rather than from the analytical side. 
Drill Book for Elementary Schools, by J. 
ishman ; containing a carefully graduated series of 
ares from photographs of actual positions and 150 
ections of music. 287 pages. $2.50; our price, 
Endjziduat ty and the Moral Aim in Amer- 
ican ucation, by H. Thistleton Mark. Replete 
mo as well as the mental development of their 
pavils. 306 pages. $1.50; our price, 81.40; postage, 
., and EF. e. This manual is written for 

the special guidance of teachers in the common 


h names, 285 pages. $1.00; our price, 
new method of the study and photog- 
trations 
our price, 82.35; postage, lic. 
Giving thus an insight into child mind it will be 
at. 
$1.35; our price, $1.00; postage, 12c. 
hysical exercises, based on the Swedish system. 400 
$2.00; ge, 10c. 
with valuable thoughts for teachers who desire the 
Manual of Schoo! Hygiene, by E. W. Hope, 
. A. Brown 
schools, 218 pages, illustrated. $1.00 ; our price, 90c.3 
postage, 10c. 








The Second Book of Birds, by Olive Thorne 
Miller., Illustrated with % full page pictures, many of 
them drawn in color. The book is intended to stimu- 
late interest in-the study of bird life among young 
people. It deals with the- mont prpaipens and inter- 
esting of the welf-kup n birds of North America, and 
is designed to be usefal ip all parts of the continent. 

e 

The Education of Téachers, by W. H. Payne. 
Eight essays on Wholesome Culture, The Policy of 
Benevolence, Teachers to be Educated, not Trained ; 
Education according to Nature, Equity in Examina- 
tions, etc,, etc. It is sppken of as “a thought-provok- 
ing book.” $1.50 ; our price, $1.35 3 postage, 120. 


Blossom Hosts_and Insect Guests, by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Ittusrated. This collects into one 
volame all that Mr. Gibson has written on the sub- 
ect of the fertilization of flowers. The method of 
ertilization in 25 flowers is shown, 119 pages. 80c. ; 
our price, 70c. ¢"postage, 6c. 


The Insect Book, by Leland O. Howard. A 
popular account of the bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, 

ies, and otheryNorth American insects, except butter- 
flies, moths, apd beetles. It is elaborately illustrated. 
Dr. Howard is authority on his subject. 457 pages. 
$3.00 ; our price, 82.823 postage, 180. 

Elementary Course in Woodwork, by G. A, 

oss. This is designed for use in igh schools and 
technical schools. The course provides for eight weeks 
of bench work and four weeks at wood-tnurning, be- 
sides giving practice in the use of carpenter tools in 
general. 120 pages. $1.00; our price, Ce 


Nature Biographies, by Clarence Moores Weed. 
This volume, by a well known prof of ent logy, 
is a sort of personal acquaintance with the lives of the 
more common butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, 
and so on; the fascinating details of which make 
the reader want to go out and study these everyday 
marvels for himself. Many photographic illustrations 
help to give reality and charm to the author's de- 
scriptions. $1.50 ; our price, 81.35: postage, lic. 

School Architecture, by Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright. 250 illustrations. mts examples of mai 
typical and satisfactory schools. All details of schon 
construction are considered, yet the information is 
studiously condensed within the limits of a convenient 
handbook, which is made readily accessible by an 
unusually fall index. Size, 74¢ by 10 inches. 850 pages. 
$5.00 ; our price, $4.50; transportation, Mc 

Plans for Busy Work, prepared by the Boston 
Primary Teachers’ Association, and edited by Sarah 
Louise Arnold, The work for this book was collected 
and collated by a committee, and then passed to Miss 
Arnold for editing. 50c, 


New Publications to issued by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. in the fall of 1901: “ 














Kellogg’s “ King Richard III.” paper bo. 
Spangler’s “A Bird Play" . lo. 
ellogg’s “Crowning of Autumn’s Queen” “ lbo. 
Kellogg’s “Uncle Sam's Examination” . lBc. 
Kelloggs “ Orowning of Flora” bas I5c. 
CHILD WORLD SERIES: 
binson Crusoe. XITI. ba 5c. 
Stories About Animals. XIV. . be, 
Jack the Giant Killer. XV. pss be, 
Payne's “ How to Teach Aquatic Life” ¢ 5c. 
Coburn’s “ How to te the School "So. 
en oe Groeds of phe bo 1) Century cloth 5c. 
ellogg’s “Farmer's Schoo aper bc. 
“The Visit” ~— 
Kellogg’s ‘Six Musical Entertainments” “ lo. 
Kellogg's “ Rural School Houses" “ 25c. 
Kellogg's “Outlines of Algebra” wn, Sy 
vil Government for Se 


Kel ogee se Outlines o: 


ed States and Pennsylvania" paper 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





If not, why not com- 
mence your year’s work 








(Grek al oleok alee a aeonars 


("eeu a a a eyeae Humenene| 


? 


Manusfacturers 


use Smith Premier Typewriters 





Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to own, 
Good work all the time, 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N. ¥., 
U.S.A. 
GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS 1900... 
Highest Award 








MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc. 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved, 

Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO. 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handivst, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 





@ East Ninth St. 
ew York. 








E, L. Katioee & Co., 61 E. oth St, N.Y 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY GITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Rellogg’s « Ceachers’ « Libraries 
Terms Liberal. Write at Once. : 
E. L. Keiioae & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
ishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled. 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


lia dial aa TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREB 
n Pi., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 908 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ili 
1505 Pa. Ave. Washington, D. O. 414 Oantury Bldg., Minnea Hits, 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia- 
588 Cooper Bldg. Denver. Ool. 420 Parrott B Ae ae pump polls, 525 Stimeon ve Pe Angeles. Cal 
U N EXP EC T ED VACAN Cl F must be fiiled promptly. September and Octo- 
ber are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address E 
C, J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Es:.1850 


3 B. 14th St., New Vork ae, 4 Manaver: 


OCTOBER PLACES 7 


now reqaire urgent attention. If you can consider a 
beer Bousow, pend a partioalarp, and photograph, to 
live teachers than ever before. . a ae _— be 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
9 9 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Orlleges, Schools, and Yamilies,Superior Professors. Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

Governe«ses, for every Department of Instruction ; Recommends Schools to Parents. Call 

% ances Sow Ye : J. YOUNG-FULTUN, Americau and Foreign Teachers’ 4 gency, 23 Union 
rK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY fiathcrn “sists Teachers in Obtatuing Pork 


tions. Hartan P, Franon, 8! Crapet Sreeer, Away, N. ¥ 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mme M. Kravs-Boetrs, ‘‘The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 


Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 
E. FABER: 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 
HAVE YOV READ THESE ? }t not, why not com- 


9 
with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on Se Sere eee 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the schoel-room 
roblems, and give in compact torm the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
- formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No, 1 Howto —— Busy Work. Kellogg 
vs How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 

How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 

How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 

How to Make Sehool-roem Charts. 

How to Teach Minerals. Payne 

How to Teach Birds. Payne 

How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 

How te Teach Fractions. Kellogg 

How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellegg 

How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 

How to Teach Butterflies. Payne 

How te Teach U.S. History. Elsen 

How to Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 

How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd * 

How to Teach about Fishes. Payne 

How te Teach about Trees. Payne 

How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


Others Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 











occur during the fall and winter months and 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TBACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies, Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw Yorx Orry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, super visors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 





norma! schools and colleges (pen to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Sch«lar- 
Cc e a ch g ships amounting to $5,750 
e r granted on completion ef a 
two-years’ Collegiate 

College Course followed by 8 two- 
ears’ course leading to the 

iploma in Elementary 

Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 
ing, Graduate courses eg | to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 


annually, Degree of B.S. 
Teaching. Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
JAMES E RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 





TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Learn at home toearn money at home, or in 


a gvod salaried position, making designs for 
carpets, wall paper, book covers, advertise- 
ments, menus, dress goods and decorating 
china and pottery. Write for free circular: ae 

“Ornamental Design” containing students’ work, 

International Correspond Schools, . J 

Box 858 , Scranton, Pa. 








B.C. UNSELD sciicot sincine 
Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Popular Choral Classes. 


Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 


THE BIGLOW & MAI®* CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YOR 








NEW YORK, NFW YORE CITY, 

109 West Firry-Fourts STREET, 
ETHICAL CULTURE. SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normat Department, 

Two Years’ CouRsE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 


Circulars sent on application. 
J. ¥F.REIGART, Supt. Miss CaROLINE T. HAVEN, Prin. 





“A clear, succinct guide-book and a penetrative 
catechism. Such a book is sure to keep alive in 
America a knowledge of, and regard for, what is best 
in our imaginative literature thus far, Thai is a grand 
result in this rapid, modern age.” 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


American Literature, 
A Laboratory Method 


By H. L. MASON, 
Professor of English in Drexel Institute. 

“Your Laboratory method with literature is a most 
interesting and promising experiment.”—WILLIAM 
Dean HOWELLS. ’ 

« An interesting experiment along a new line of study, 
and worth thorough testing at the hands of teachers 
and students.’”’— The Outlouk. 

PRICE, $1.50. 
To be obtained at the Book Dep’t of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, SEUADELPRTS 


FREE TOUR 10 EUROPE 1902. 


Clergymen, Teachers and others will be given 
one tree ticket to Eu ope with all expenses for 
securing party of eight. for any of my tours. 
Send for itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam 
Ave , Brooklyn, N.Y 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for trisl—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gainer with catalog con complete 











E. L. Kaczoee & Co., 61 E. oth St, N.Y. 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


grery child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Such an opportunity me given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in o petante attituder 
and natura 
A fall descriptive hand-book 
farnished free with each chart. 
Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 


EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 307 Michigan Ave 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


‘cnieieer al LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


d Typ9 Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- aot’ 1p Cony: yeight tn Introductions—New Type- 
Ledher ding —OCloth Sides . Price uced to Bound—Oonvenient for the 
$1.50. postpaid. Send for sample pages er ice, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Calainue Free DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 







BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. NEW YORE: 5 West 18th St. 








A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.2 


_A Reliable Scientific instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 





FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for a Tye old. Easy to use. 
ne Pe “One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
“Sane hme of microscope as showt, 
‘one of the thousands’ 
eons Raat en ent Sern ie 
pee on vo ae and covers for mount ts 
one with this 
Microscopes, all prices, up to $600.00 
— BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
- Rochester, N. Y.. 
_¢, Magnifier tho diameters (52.400 times). NEW VORK CITY cnicado 
Ghe at Paris, 
UU 1900, 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Les, Vice-President. 





Joun A. Haut, President. Henry M. Puiturps, Secretary. 











GEN YEA ag PROGRESS, Percentage 
Gains = a 

Premium Incomée....................005 $2,214. hey 4 $4, B04 90. " $2, 509,977.82 
Income from Int Interest and Rents.. 508,046.10 1,072,685 564,589.04 iit, it 

OPAL. 005 scviscncccssscices $2,722,648. 3 ~ $5,897, vey $3,174. 516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31................00005 $11,252,639.54 $26,245,622 04 5 +992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured Dectibér BZ... 0200000 $63,290 78 789. 4 $136,238,.923.00 parece 4 115.26 
Surplus December 31................... $870 581. $2,324,635.51 $1,454 053 167.02 


Since its organ 03 The Ay ag re Matual Life Insurance Oo has paid toits oie “gece 
Death Claims $20,163,4 Endowments Matured, 3 370.018 00 Dividends, 9,55 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,.245.622.04 | Liabilities,623,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 















Relieves Exhaustion 








When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 








Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘“‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 


























by using the 
Remington 


Typewriter users testify 
that it gives a better 
return for the in- 
vestment than any 
other writing 
machine. 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York. 








